TREASURY DEPARTMENT-POST OFFICE APPROPRIATIONS, 
1952 


MONDAY, APRIL 30, 1951 


Unirep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 2:30 p. m. pursuant to recess, in room 
F-39, the Capitol, Hon. Harley M. Kilgore (chairman of the subecom- 
mittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Kilgore, Hayden, and Ecton. 

Present also: W. L. Johnson, departmental budget officer, Treasury 
Department, and David B. Strubinger, Assistant Commissioner of 
Customs. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
Porr Factuiries 


STATEMENT OF HARRY S. RADCLIFFE, EXECUTIVE VICE PRES- 
IDENT, NATIONAL COUNCIL OF AMERICAN IMPORTERS, INC., NEW 
YORK, N. Y. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Kirgorr. The subcommittee will be in order. 

Mr. Radcliffe, you might get all your witnesses here together and 
we will make this « ‘omple tely ‘informal. 

Mr. Rapcuirre. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Kincorr. May I say to you, Mr. Radcliffe, that you might 
file a prepared statement—if you have one to do so—and then you can 
comment on it or highlight it, or you can read it, whichever you desire. 
We will ask questions at the appropriate time. 

Mr. Ravetirrer. Mr. Chairman, | will file the statement and also the 
report of our survey. 

We do not want to burden your record with the text of this lengthy 
report, but I will submit that just for your information. 

Senator Kitcorr. The statement will appear in the record at this 
point and the report will go into the files. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Harry 8S. RApDCIFFE, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL COUNCIL 
OF AMERICAN IMPORTERS, INC, 

The National Council of American Importers, Inec., is the only national trade 
organization which is exclusively devoted to general aspects of United States 
import trade. It was organized in March 1921, and at present comprises over 
600 members located in the principal importing centers of the country. Our 
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members are dealing in over 275 different kinds of imported materials and prod- 
ucts ranging from crude materials and crude foodstuffs to finished manufac- 
tured articles in great variety. 

I feel certain that it is not necessary for me to point out the vital economic 
importance of import trade to members of the Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions. Since World War II, several billions of dollars have been appropriated 
at the taxpayer’s expense to help European and other countries get on their 
feet. If those countries had been in a position to earn the dollar exchange they 
needed by exporting suitable materials and products or by rendering services, 
these large appropriations would have been unnecessary. As a matter of fact, 
as our imports have increased in the last year-or so, appropriations of this kind 
have been materially reduced to the relief of all concerned. 

It is, therefore, quite astonishing to American importers that the Congress 
is unwilling to provide a few million dollars additional to assure adequate 
customs personnel to handle the increased volume of our import trade when that 
very trade is directly responsible for the current reduction of other appropria- 
tions running into hundreds of millions of dollars. 

In 1947, the excess of United States exports over our imports was 8.1 billion 
dollars; in 1948 it was 5.1: and in 1949, 5.3 billion dollars. In 1950, the so-called 
dollar gap was reduced to 1.4 billion dollars. From July 1, 1948, to July 1, 1950, 
our imports were running rather steadily at the rate of 7 billion dollars a year. 
Since Korea, the volume has stepped up by about 50 percent, because our imports 
from July 1950 to January 1951 inclusive have totaled nearly 6.0 billion dollars 
which represents an annual rate of approximately 1014 billion dollars. A good 
portion of this increased volume is, of course, attributable to the general rise 
that has occurred in world market prices, but there has been a substantial in- 
crease in physical volume and individual transactions in our import trade since 
Korea. 

At several of the leading ports of customs entry—notably at New York, Boston, 
and Philadelphia—the customs field service available has been powerless to cope 
with this new and unprecedented volume. Importers have been confronted with 
long delays in the clearance of their shipments, the release of examination pack- 
ages, and have suffered unexpected business losses as a result. <A large quantity 
of merchandise which arrived in the United States from abroad last October and 
November was delayed so long in passage through customs that the Christmas 
season was missed and these goods are now being stored in hopes that they 
will be salable next Christmas, 

There were so many complaints about this situation received by our organ- 
ization last year that we undertook a very thorough study of the situation at 
the 20 leading ports of entry. I do not wish to burden the record by asking for 
permission to insert the complete report of our study, but T should like to supply 
copies of that report for each member of your subcommittee. The report covers 
25 pages, but the summary contained on pages 10 to 13 presents the salient facts. 
It is shown very clearly that the workload on the Customs field service has 
sharply increased in the past few years. For example, in the post-Korean period, 
July to October 1950, the number of invoices received at the 20 leading ports 
was about 64 percent higher than in the same period during the fiscal year 1947- 
48. Consumption entries and warehouse entries were also about 638 percent 
higher, and packages examined at the appraisers’ stores were over 55 percent 
higher. At the same time, the number of employees on the staffs of the collectors 
of customs at the 20 leading customs districts had only increased by 2% percent, 
while the employees on the staffs of appraisers at these same ports was slightly 
reduced from a total of 914 people to 910 between July 1, 1948, and July 1, 1950. 

In view of this situation, the Congress did appropriate funds last January 
to provide for an additional 207 new positions at all ports of entry, but unfortu- 
nately these funds only became available to the Customs Service on March 1, 
1951, and the job of recruiting suitable men is now under way. Our studies 
show that the greatest problem is a severe shortage of laborers, openers, and 
packers, and some clerical help. At the ports of New York and Philadelphia 
on July 1, 1950, only 66 laborers and 138 openers and packers were employed 
in contrast to 126 laborers and 245 openers and packers employed at these 
ports in the prewar vears 1988-39. One difficulty is that the wages paid to a 
laborer employed by Customs is only about $1.06 per hour, whereas laborers 
doing the same type of work on the piers, terminals, or warehouses receive 
about $2 per hour. There has been consideration given to placing these people 
under the so-called prevailing wage-rate provision, but such a solution would 
not only involve more funds but might require a certain amount of readjustment 
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in the wage rates of other Customs employees in the grades just above them in 
the service. 

As a result of our study, our board of directors last December approved a rec- 
ommendation that there be a further supplemental appropriation for the current 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1951, of about 1 million dollars to provide an appro- 
priation increase from $36,825,000 to $38,000,000, and that for the coming fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1951, these amounts be increased by a modest 10 percent 
to about $42,000,000. In this connection, it was pointed out that the collection 
of customs revenues prior to Korea averaged about 3514 million dollars a month, 
whereas the duty collections since Korea have averaged over 50 million dollars 
per month. We are convinced that, if American importers cannot be assured 
of an efficient service and prompt customs clearance, they will be obliged to cur- 
tail their operations to some degree with the consequent loss of revenue from 
customs receipts to the Government. 

Since our report was completed, the President’s budget message suggested an 
appropriation for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1951, of 38.3 million dollars. 
This was cut to 37% million dollars by the House Committee on Appropriations 
and further cut on the floor of the House to $36,825,000, which is the same figure 
now allocated for the Bureau of Customs. As we understand that in the coming 
fiscal year there will be mandatory pay increases due to present Customs per- 
sonnel amounting to about $500,000, the amount voted by the House would be 
insufficient to retain even the present authorized personnel. To reduce personnel 
at the very time when the workload has tremendously increased will surely lead 
to more rather than less delays in customs clearance. The import trade is very 
much alarmed over this prospect. 

In the message of the President to the Congress on the budget, on page M-12, 
it is estimated that receipts from customs in the current fiscal year, will be 
$600,000,000 and that for the next fiscal year it will be $620,000,000. We wish to 
point out that the receipts from customs from July 1950 to March 1951 have 
totaled $468,694,259, which is slightly over $52,000,000 a month. At this rate, 
the customs collections for the present fiscal year will be about $625,000,000 
rather than the estimated $600,000,000. This bears out our own conclusions 
that $38,000,000 is necessary for the current fiscal vear, as the Bureau of the 
Budget suggested 38.3 million dollars be provided for a customs collection of 
$620,000,000. And we also believe that our study at the 20 leading ports of 
entry, which handle over 938 percent of our entire import volume, fully justifies 
our recommendation that a sum of $42,000,000 be provided for the Bureau of 
Customs for the next fiscal year, 1951-52. 

We believe it is extremely important that sufficient funds be provided to guar- 
antee that adequate Customs field personnel will be available to handle our 
increasing import trade. We respectfully submit that the Bureau of Customs 
has a splendid record for economical operation, and we think they are to be 
thoroughly trusted to turn back to the Treasury any portion of an appropria- 
tion which they find it is not necessary to use. The Bureau of Customs is a 
conservative agency—the oldest in-our Government—and it is not in charge 
of bureaucrats or empire builders, 

Aside from the heavy workload on the Customs field service as a result of 
increasing imports, it must be noted that customs officials at the various ports of 
entry and at the airports are charged with the clearance of incoming passen- 
gers and their baggage, with the prevention of smuggling and illicit narcotic 
traffic, as well as an increasing amount of work in connection with export con 
trols. All are agreed that this work is of utmost importance and not of a type 
that should be hampered or curtailed by insufficient customs personnel. 

During the consideration of this appropriation by the House Committee on 
Appropriations, some reference Was made to the fact that in 1947 the Bureau 
undertook a full-scale management-improvement program. A management- 
engineering firm, McKinsey & Co., of New York, was employed to make a detailed 
study of the organization, procedures, and policies of the Bureau. That com- 
pany rendered a nine-volume report containing a large number of recommenda- 
tion for changes in procedure and improvements in the management of the 
Bureau. Many of these recommendation have been put into effect, but others 
cannot be adopted until the Congress gives its approval to the Customs Simpli- 
fication Act of 1951 (H.R. 1535) 

Our organization has strongly advocated the passage of a suitable Customs 
Simplification Act which will change some of the obsolete and cumbersome 
administrative provisions of our tariff law. We sincerely hope that the House 
Committee on Ways and Means will be able to turn its attention to this proposed 
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bill as soon as it completes action on the tax program. Even if this bill should 
become law this summer, it will take some time for the full effects to be reflected 
in customs operations. We feel sure that the reforms permitted by the bill 
will be speedily translated into action by the Bureau, but, in the meantime, we 
respectfully urge that your committee restore to the appropriation bill at least 
the sum of 38.3 million dollars for the operation of the Bureau of Customs for 
the fiscal year 1951-52, and, if possible, increase that amount to the 42-million- 
dollar figure fully justified by our report of December 1950. 


DOLLAR VALUE OF EXPORTS EXCEED VALUE OF IMPORTS 


Senator Kireore. Will you proceed and highlight your statement 
now, Mr. Radcliffe ? 

Mr. Rapcuirre. To highlight the situation, we have been worried 
for quite a number of years, since World War IT, about the so-called 
dollar gap. The exports were topping imports by anywhere from 
5 to 7 billion dollars a year. That difference was made up in one 
form or another by ‘ECA aid or programs which had an impact on 
the taxpayer. 

From about the middle of 1948 until the middle of 1950, our import 
trade was leveled off at the rate of about 7 billion dollars a year. 

Since Korea there has been a marked change. The imports from 
July 1, 1950, to the end of February 1951 were almost 7 billion dollars 
in that 10-month sige 

Senator Kricore. Could you break that down? Could you tell us 
what part of those imports were from countries behind the iron 
curtain as compared to those outside the iron curtain ? 

Mr. Rapctirre. Our imports from behind the iron curtain have 
been gradually diminishing. 

Senator Kiicore. I wonder if you could give us the absolute figures 
on that. 

Mr. Rapcutrre. I do not have those figures. 

Senator Kiicore. I realize that, and it is not your fault. 

What I want is to show just how much of our imports are being 
helpful to the countries we want to help. I am just wondering i 
your records would show what that percentage is. 

Mr. Rapciirre. I could get those figures because the Bureau of the 
Census does tabulate the figures by countries. 

Senator Kitcore. Would you do that and furnish it for the record, 
please ¢ 

Mr. Rapcurrre. I will be very glad to do that, Senator. 

I do know in a general way our imports from ECA countries have 
been increasing materially, and the imports from Russia and the iron 
curtain countries have been decreasing. 


IMPORTS OF VARIOUS COUNTRIES TO UNITED STATES 


Senator Kitcore. What I would like to know is what part of this 7 
billion dollars is coming from the countries in which we seek to build 
up a dollar balance and what percentage comes from countries in 
which we are not very much interested. 

Mr. Rapcuirre. I can very readily tabulate those figures for you and 
furnish it for the record at this point. 

Senator Kiicore. Yes. 

(The material referred to appears on page 572.) 
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IMPACT OF KOREAN SITUATION ON IMPORTS 


Mr. Rapouirre. Of course, with that marked increase, which is run- 
ning at a level of ten and a half billion dollars a year, there has been 
a terrific step-up in the import volume since Korea. We know some 
good portion of that has been due to high prices. The prices in the 
world markets have been going up tremendously. 

But there has also been a physical step-up with the impact on the 
Customs workload. 

I might at this time just call your attention to this report, at page 
11, which is a projection of the increased workload on Customs, based 
on July to October 1950 activity. 

‘There had been an increase in the number of invoices referred over 
the previous fiscal year of 28.7 percent; consumption entries, 26.68 
percent; and warehouse entries, 31.32 percent; and so on. 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN CUSTOMS DUTY COLLECTED 


The amount of customs duty collected had gone up 58.45 percent. 

That report was prepared based on the figures we had available 
last December. 

Senator Kiicorr, Could you place into the record at this point a 
table of percentage increases, both for the collectors’ staff and the 
appraisers’ staff ¢ 

Mr. Rapcuirrr. Yes, sir. 

(Material referred to is as follows :) 


Percentage increases in current fiscal year (annual projection based upon July 
October activity) over fiscal year 1947-48 and fiscal year 1949-50 


COLLECTORS STAFF 


. Invoices received 

2. Consumption entries 

}. Warehouse entri 
Other customs entrie 

5. Customs dutic ollect { 
Aircraft entering the United States 
Sie raft passenger 
Vessels enter i or cleared 
Export declarations proce ed 


APPRAISERS STAFEI 


vices received 


I. FE. reports requested 
wes examined 
At appraisers stores 
At importers premise 
M iil packages 


Mr. Rapcuirre. The figures I gave were on the collectors’ staff. 

In connection with the appraisers’ staff, the invoices were, of course, 
the same, 28.72 percent received over the fiscal 1950. 

The number of Customs information exchange reports requested 
had increased 45.387 percent. 

The packages examined at the appraisers’ stores had increased 29.71 
percent, and at importers’ premises, 24.76 percent. 
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COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS STAFF 


At the same time, while this increased workload was placed on 
the Customs as a result of volume, at the 20 leading customs districts, 
which account for 93 percent of our entire import trade in the coun- 
try—and that is within the scope of the survey—the staff of the Col- 
lector of Customs had only increased from a total of 4,182, to 4,286, 
or about 214-percent increase in staff, while the employees on the 
staff of the appraisers at these same ports had actually been slightly 
reduced, from 914 to 910, between July 1, 1948 and July 1, 1950. 

Senator Kiicore. For the benefit of the record, will you please ex- 
plain what the appraiser’s staff does in the case of invoices ¢ 


DUTIES OF STAFF 


Mr. Ravcuirre. If the goods are dutiable, they must make an ap- 
praisal, That appraisal involves ascertainment of the quantity in- 
volved in the shipment. They have to check that and ver ify it. 

Then they have to appraise it in the unit of value. 

Senator Kincorr. So even where invoices are attached, they make 
an appraisal; is that right? 

Mr. Rapcrirre. Where the goods are dutiable; yes, sir. 

Senator Kingorr. Suppose you have a crooked conien abroad, who 
assesses a value on merchandise, shall we say, for value received; 
what is the duty of the appraisers then ? 

Mr. Ravcurre. They make an appraisal in accordance with the 
foreign value in the home market, or the export value. 

Senator Kireore. Do you mean the fair export value of the item ? 

Mr. Rapcuirre. That is right. 

Senator Kiicorr. In other words, if somebody goes to Europe and 
brings in, shall we say, a gun for $100 and the store values it only 
at $20, in order to get that person within the allowable limits, the 
appraiser still can step in and value it at its correct value; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Rapcurre. Absolutely. If it is a fraudulent invoice, they, of 
course, invoke the fraud provisions of the Administrative Section and 
go into action. 

Senator Kricore. The appraisers are very valuable in the whole pic- 
ture, are they! 

Mr. Rapcurrre. Absolutely. 

Senator Kizgorr. And do’ you say they have been reduced in num- 
ber ? 


REDUCTION IN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Rapcuirre. Very slightly. Up to the time this report was made 
there had been a reduction of staff. As a matter of fact, our report 
shows in detail table No. 8 a comparison of the appraiser’s staff in 
the prewar period, 1938 and 1939, That is on page 4 of the ap- 
pendix. 

There has been a reduction, say, at the port of New York, from a 
total of 800 on the appraisers staff to 527 on July 1, 1950. 

At Philadelphia there was a reduction from 86 to 49; at Boston 
from 83 to 59. 
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There was a slight increase at Detroit and a reduction at Balti- 
more from 54 to 32 and at San Francisco from 61 to 50. 

So while the prewar volume of import trade was running at about 
two and a quarter to two and a half billion dollars a year, now we 
are confronted with ten and a half billion dollars a year ‘and you 
have less appraisers staff. 

The shortages are more acute in the lower brackets, such as laborers 
and openers and packers. 


QUESTION ON IMPORTATION OF CUT GLASS 


Senator Kiicorr. Let me ask about this: I have been informed 
that the cut-glass manufacturers in Poland and Czechoslovakia have 
been selling cut glass in this country by the pound, not by the piece, 
and that, on the other hand, our merchants have been picking up im- 
ported al: iss and have been running up the prices tremendously. Have 
you heard of anything like that going on? 

Mr. Rapcuirre. I doubt, with regard to that, that there is much of 
it going on in Poland because Poland is not much of a glass-manu- 
facturing country. 

It might be true with respect to Czechoslovakia. 

Senator Kincorr. Have you heard that they have been shipping 
the merchandise in that manner? 

Mr. Rapcuirre. I am not aware of that. I know that the people 
who formerly dealt in Czechoslovakia have been very leery of the 
proposition in the last several months because if they put up an ir- 
revocable letter of credit to back up their purchase order and some- 
thing goes wrong, they do not have any recourse. 

Senator Kircorr. I am speaking of the complaints that have been 
coming in about the cut glass, particularly in quantities by the pound 
or ton, or whatever it is, in lieu of being sold by the piece. 

Mr. Rapcuirre. That is all news to me if they sold it by the pound. 

Senator Kircorr. I do know that at the ret tail end it has been run up, 
and that is what is cutting out the cut-glass trade in this country. 

Mr. Rapcrirre. I have not heard of any serious disturbance at the 
retail level on account of imported Czech glass. 


INCREASE IN DUTY COLLECTIONS SINCE KOREAN WAR 


Another point we have made in the report and which I would like 
to bring up to date is that the duty collections have been averaging 
since Korea about $52 million a month. I have a clipping from the 
New York Times of last Saturday, which shows the Treasury state- 
ment, including receipts and expe nditures to the close of business on 
April 25. There is a separate item, of course, in that report for 
customs, 

They show that in April the customs collections were $46,182,447, 
compared to the corresponding period last year of $29,527,000, and 
for the fiscal year from July 1 last until the 25th of April, $514,876,000, 
compared to $339 863,: YSh, 

So the ratio is keeping up at about $52 million a month, which would 
mean $626 million collections a year. 
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There is, we notice, a very definite relationship between the amount 
of duty collected month by month and year by year and the total 
import volume. 

Asa matter of fact, I have very frequently taken the amounts shown 
in the Treasury statement for a month, and although the Bureau of 
the Census does not report the trade figures for about 6 to 8 weeks after 
the close of the month, I can come within 2 or 3 percent of telling you 
what the total import trade is by merely multiplying that figure by 
1614. That is because our import trade retains its characteristics. 

There i is an overwhelming trade in raw materials, many of which 
are duty-free, and there is a more or less fixed relationship. 

The Bureau of the Budget, when they approved the amount of 

$28,300,000 for the next fiscal year, predicated that on receipts of $600 
million. They are now running about $625 million. 

We were rather pleased that ‘the Bureau of the Budget, more than 
a month after we had made this report, made that relationship because 
we had figures of $50 million a month, or $600 million a year, and had 
suggested that $38 million would be the right appropriation to take 
care of that volume. 

Then in view of the upward trend in import trade, we suggested 
that there be a modest increase of 10 percent, or $42 million provided 
for the future operation. 

That is because the trouble is, as we experienced it right after Korea, 
that when there is an upswing in volume, throwing an unexpectedly 
large work load on the Customs, as occurred beginning last August, 
September, and October, then the Customs have to come to the Con- 
gress to get a deficiency or supplemental appropriation. 

By the time that thing goes through the mill, this situation is 
aggravated. Finally it was only in January that the Congress pro- 
vided an extra $225,000 as a supplemental appropriation to put on 
more men. 

We feel that if they had a $42 million appropriation for the next 
fiscal year, they would not have to use it up. 

The Customs Bureau is a conservative agency, in our observation. 
It does not try to find ways and means to spend money. 

They will hold off until they actually need to put men on. 

I do not want to reflect on any of the other Government agencies, 
but I do know that some of the other agencies are empire builders and 
bureaucrats and they want to see how large they can make their : agency. 

But the Bureau of Customs, as an arm of the Treasury, is, in our 
opinion, rather conservative and they do not go overboard on building 
up unnecessary personnel, 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL 


Senator Ecron. What happens, Mr. Radcliffe, when an insufficient 
number of customs agents are on duty there? What happens when 
these imports come in? Are they given clearance automatically, not 
being checked ; or what does happen ¢ i 

Mr. Ravcurrre. I will tell you what happens. I will tell you what 
happened at the appraisers’ stores at a number of ports, particularly 
New York. 

During last year, September and October, I was down personally 
at the appraisers’ stores every week looking over the situation. It 
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meant there were trucks coming from the piers with merchandise and 
they did not have sufficient men to unload those trucks. The trucks 
stood at the piers on the package examination for as much as 20 hours. 
Even if they had had the men to unload them, the receiving platform 
was so jammed up and the elevators were so jammed up that they 
could not handle it. 


SERIOUS BACKLOG AT NEW YORK PIERS 


Now, that backlogs right onto the piers. On one Cunard pier in 
New York there are over 1,000 examination packages which had been 
discharged from 5 vessels, 1 on top of the other, and that whole thing 
backed up. 

As a matter of fact, the public cartman who has the contract in New 
York to cart the public stores’ packages from the piers to the stores, 
went in to the collector several times and offered his contract back and 
said, “I wish you would tear this up.” 

It was simply an intolerable situation, and examination packages 
that should have cleared from 3 or 4 days were delayed 5 and 6 weeks. 

The importing fraternity, as a result, brought in stuff in November 
that they expected in time for the Christmas season. They missed 
the boat. They didn’t get the goods and there were cancellations and 
absolute losses. It was all because during that period, as I men- 
tioned before, the Treasury Department was trying to get congres- 
sional approval on the deficiency appropriation and it came along 
only in January. 

Senator Kircore. At that point I would like to read the following 
from your prepared statement [reading]: 

Importers have been confronted with long delays in the clearance of their ship- 
ments, the release of examination packages, and have suffered unexpected busi- 
ness losses as a result. <A large quantity of merchandise which arrived in the 
United States from abroad last October and November was delayed so long 
before it passed through the customs that the Christmas season was missed and 
these goods are now being stored in hopes that they will be salable next Christmas. 

Is that right? 

Mr. Rapcuirre. That is correct. 


TIME LAG WITHL NORMAL FORCE 


Senator Kircorr. Let me ask you this: With a normal force, with- 
out any cut, what would have been the time lag between arrival and 
clearance ¢ 

Mr. Ravcuirre. It should not exceed 5 days. 

Senator Kircore. When you got the sales force cut last time, what 
was the time limit? 

Mr. Rapcuirre. It took 4 or 5 weeks. 

Senator Kingorr. What was the loss to American businessmen who 
were relying upon the delivery of the goods? Do you have any idea 
as to that? } 

Mr. Rapcuirre. I could not put that in figures, but I do know that 
we received in our office just a steady stream of complaints about 
goods that they were trying to get in for the holiday, and there were 
some emergency measures taken at some of the ports. 
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We advised our members that if they would inform customs that 
certain packages that were involved in that log jam were Christmas 
goods, that they would try to put special treatment on them and get 
them in and clear them in time for the Christmas season. 

Senator Kircorr. In other words, they would be treated as perish- 
ables. 

Mr. Rapcurre. Yes. And that helped a lot. 

Senator Kiteorr. Which, in turn, of course, held up other mer- 
chandise. 

Mr. Rapcuirre. Naturally. 

One of the bad things about it was that with the jam-up at the ap- 
praisers’ stores, running back to the piers, as I said before, these other 
boats would arrive. 

There was one instance where a boat. discharged on one pier in New 
York, that I observed personally, and that boat made a round trip 
to England and came back and discharged a second load before the 
first load had gotten off the pier, and that was all traceable to inade- 
quate customs ‘personnel. 

Senator Kirgore. Could I ask a question at this time? Is this one 
of the things you are trying to correct ¢ 


STATEMENT OF DAVID B. STRUBINGER, ASSISTANT 
COMMISSIONER, BUREAU OF CUSTOMS 


Mr. Srruprncer. Yes, sir. If we have additional personnel, we 
can correct it. 

Senator Kirgorr. Do you think it will be self-supporting from a 
revenue viewpoint / 

Mr. Srrusrncer. I believe it would. I have heard from a number 
of sources that importers are now hesitant to place orders because of 
delays they are running into. 

Senator Kireorr. That is why I asked that question regarding ship- 
ments from outside the iron curtain and inside the iron curtain. In 
other words, we have to increase our ECA money to offset that ; is that 
right ¢ 

Mr. Srrusincer. That is correct. 


IMPORT DIFFICULTY RESULTS IN LESS INCOME TAX COLLECTED 


Senator Kizeore. Incidentally, if the importers are suffering losses, 
we lose on income taxes; is that not correct ¢ 

Mr. Srrusincer. We would. 

Mr. Rapcurrre. Certainly. 

Senator Kiicore. All right, Mr. Radcliffe. 

Mr. Rapcuirre. I mean you are robbing Peter to pay Paul, and you 
are going to pay Paul a whole lot more. 

Senator Kucore. Yes. We are robbing Peter to pay Paul, but 
that is better than to let Paul rob us. W ould that be your theory? 
Or would you say it is because it costs a little more to sustain Paul? 

Mr. Rapcurre. No; I think it would be appropriate right now to 
point out that the Congress has been rather generous in ECA appro- 
priations. 

We are talking here today of a matter of $36 million, or $38 million, 
or $42 million, and when ECA is a matter of $500 million, that is just 


ae / 


plus or minus. I mean it has run into $314 billion, $5 billion, and 


so on. 


res 
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Senator Kircore. In other words, you maintain that every dollar 
you spend abroad, in the countries where we are helping with ECA, 
helps relieve the load that ECA has been having to carry; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Raperirre. That is right, although we must recognize that a 
lot of that early ECA money was devoted to putting these European 
countries in a position to be self-supporting and to produce. At lot 
of it was in capital investment. 

Now that we are starting to get the results of that, we are not 
providing the manpower at the customs level to handle the traffic. 

There was one point in this House report that I think might have 
been cleared up in the meantime, because I haven’t had access to the 
hearings, which have not been published. 

But the question was asked about the deficiency appropriation of 
$225,000 to provide 207 people for a 4-month period. They were 
asked how many of these people they had put on, and without any 
explanation the testimony then took another turn and the question 
was never cleared up. 

But the fact was that this hearing was on February 8, and it was 
only on March 1 that that $295,000 was allocated to the Bureau of 
Customs, and these 207 people certainly were not engaged at that 
time. But they have since been engaged, I think 2 weeks after the 
money became available. 

Senator Ecron. Are they on now? 

Mr, Rapcuirre. They are on now. I think that left a bad impression. 


RECOMMENDATIONS BY THE M’KINSEY FIRM 


Another thing was that in the House committee report they made a 
reference to the management study of the Bureau and I think it was 
said that some 180 recommendations had been made. That McKinsey 
report. by the private engineering firm has never been made public, 
but I believe that it is misleading to say that they recommended 180 
workable suggestions. 

I think, as Secretary Snyder said in a speech before our organization, 
that these recommendations have been evaluated. In some cases they 
had started a pilot operation to see whether the recommended pro- 
cedure was better than what they were doing, and they found in some 
cases that the recommended procedure would not save any time or 
money. 

Sut I think that as far as possible, from all my contact with the 
sureau of Customs, that they 9 ave put into force all of the workable 
provisions of the McKinsey study, except those that require legislation. 


BENEFITS CONTEMPLATED BY ENACTMENT OF CUSTOMS SIMPLICATION ACT 


Now, the House committee said that they thought there would be 
economies and efficiencies if the Customs Simplification Act became 
law. I believe that is true, but I do not believe it is going to occur in 
the fiscal year we have under consideration. I think the Congress had 
that bill before the Ways and Means Committee since the first of last 
year and it was introduced on January 15 this year, and we are hope- 
ful they will take it up as their next item on the agenda after they 
finish the tax program. 
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But even if that bill were law today, I think it would take some 
time to work in the benefits of that legislation, and certainly I do not 
think there will be any substantial benefits in the coming fiscal year. 


HOUSE ACTION WILL RESULT IN SERIOUS CUT IN PERSONNEL 


Finally, if I might, I would like to say I have studied this thing 
very closely and I think the arithmetic in the whole matter will be 
of some interest. 

The 1951 appropriation for the Bureau of Customs was $36,600,000. 
Of that, for one reason or another, which is not too clear to me, there 
was $150,000 held in reserve by the budget. 

So the Bureau only had $36,450,000 to start with, 

Then there was this supplemental appropraition of $225,000 to take 
care of 207 people for 4 months only. That makes the $36,825,000 that 
the House has passed. 

If those 207 people are to be retained on a full-year basis, it will 
take another $225,000 for 4 months to keep them on. 

Coming back to that $150,000 that was held in reserve, that was 
released. I understand about $50,000 of that provided 49 more people 
for a 4-month period. If they are to be retained for a year, we need 
another $100,000 to keep them on, 

Then there is the automatic pay increase due the present personnel 
in the Customs in the next fiscal year, of $500,000. 

Then leap year occurs, and there is one extra working day involved, 
which means, I think, about $125,000. 

Those figures, the original $36,825,000, plus the $450,000 to keep 
the 207 people on for the other 8 months, and the $100,000 to keep the 
49 people on for another 8 months, the automatic pay increases of a 
half million dollars, and one extra day of $125,000, total $38 million, 

The Budget Bureau’s estimate of 38.3 million contemplated 109 
new positions for that $300,000. 

So that any action of Congress to give them an appropriation for 
the next fiscal year below the $38 million, will mean that they have 
to cut down on the present personnel, including the people they have 
taken on since the Ist of March. 

According to my calculations, the 207 and the 49, or a total of 256, 
would have to be reduced by two-thirds. That would mean 170 less 
personnel. 

And with the automatic pay increase and the extra day of 625, I 
figure roughly about 200 more people. 

So it means that if the appropriation, as passed by the House, be- 
comes the appropriation for the next fiscal year, there will be a reduc- 
tion of personnel of 370 instead of 109, as proposed by the Bureau. 


RESULTANT TIME LAG 


Senator Kiicore. What will be the time lag, based upon that, from 
your experience? I am not asking you for exact hours and minutes 
and days. 

Mr. Ravcrirre. We had a time lag for the release of the examina- 
tion packages in 4 or 5 weeks with the personnel we had before these 
256 were put on. If you cut that down by 370, that means we will 
be losing more personnel and I think that the time lag will certainly 
be 5, 6, 7 weeks. 
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Senator Kingore. Is that a seasonal time lag, or is it a year-round 
time lag? 

Mr. Rapcuirre. It will be year round because the import volume is 
running rather steady. 

In January our imports were a little over $1 billion, and in Febru- 
ary they were over 905 million. Of course, there is a little upswing 
around the Easter season and again in the fall, and again around 
the Christmas season. Those are seasonal factors. 

But our import trade is running pretty steady now. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF PRESHIPMENT CLASSIFICATION SCHEDULES 


There is another element. In that 109 new personnel that the budget 
had approved, I noticed from the report that they had made refer- 
ence to the problem of classification. ‘That has been a sore spot in 
the import trade for a long time because an importer, or even a for- 
eign producer, will bring in a new item and he will submit it to a 
collector at, say, Detroit. The collector there will say, “Well, that 
item, in my judgment, is dutiable under this paragraph for 25 per- 
cent ad valorem.” 

Then they make long-range plans and bring in large quantities, 
figuring out the duty is going to be 25 percent, and they find the 
collector at another port has decided that it properly belongs under 
this paragraph at 35, 40, or 50 percent, and upsets all calculations, 
and that makes very bad blood with our foreign friends. 

On November 1 the Bureau of Customs took a very notable step 
in announcing they were going to introduce a procedure of preship- 
ment classification, that any foreign producer might submit a sample 
in advance, or specifications, and then they would be given by the 
Bureau of Customs here a binding classification that would be set 
and without formal proceedings, and a notice that they intended to 
reconsider, that would be the classification, 

We believe that that was a very forward step toward the orderly 
conduct of customs business, and the proposed budget included five 
people—two legal assistants and three secretaries—to take care of 
that situation. 

They were to be stationed in Washington. 

We think there probably should be more than five and that there 
be a field office in New York, where over half of the import traffic 
occurs. We would like to see a classification unit. 


RESOLUTION OF SAN FRANCISCO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Also, while I have no mandate to do this, I might say it is public 

notice that at the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce on April 
12, the board of directors approved a resolution as follows: 

That the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce request our representatives in 
the Senate to secure the restoration of the $1,475,000 cut from appropriations 
for the Bureau of Customs, Treasury Department, as such cut would impair the 
efficient operation of the customs service. 

The report has a statement in detail, which I would be glad to 
submit for the record. 

Senator Kitcore. It may appear in the record at this point. 
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(The information referred to follows:) 


SAN FRANCISCO CHAMBER OF COM MERCE, 
April 10, 1951. 

To: Board of Directors. 

From: World Trade Committee and World Trade Association. 

Subject: Restoration of appropriation cuts for Bureau of Customs, Department 
of the Treasury. 

Requested action: That the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce request our 
representatives in the Senate to secure the restoration of the $1,475,000 cut 
from appropriations for the Bureau of Customs, Treasury Department, as 
such cut would impair the efficient operation of the customs service, 


STATEMENT 


In his budget message to the Congress the President recommended an appro- 
priation of $38,300,000 for the Bureau of Customs, Treasury Department, for the 
tiscal year ending June 30, 1952. The House Committee on Appropriations cut 
this to $37,500,000, and the House as a whole reduced it further to $36,850,000, 
which is only equal to the amount which had been appropriated for the Burean 
for the current fiscal year ending June 30, 1951. In view of the fact that the 
Customs Bureau must provide mandatory pay increases to its personnel, this 
amount is an actual reduction in the Bureau's budget for the 1952 fiscal year. 

Recent surveys made of the operation of the customs service show substantial 
increases in the volume of their work and with insufficient personnel due to 
vacancies, the liquidation of imports and other activities are very much behind 
schedule. 

The Bureau of the Customs is a defense agency, and in the last year or two it 
has assumed additional responsibilities, particularly with regard to vessel and 
port security. It is required to search vessels for atomic weapons and their 
components and for other weapons. It also functions to prevent smuggling of 
narcotics, contraband, ete. It administers and enforces the provisions of the 
Export Control Act and the verification of export licenses, which volume is stead- 
ily increasing and is another responsibility. It also checks and processes 
Department of State licenses on implements of war, the Bureau of the Mint, 
and the Department of Agriculture, ete., etc. In connection with defense activi- 
ties it performs activities with the intelligence branches as well as the Depart- 
ment of the Army and others. 

With regard to its general customs activities as they affect foreign trade, the 
increase in activities during the past year have been tremendous and the service 
at the moment is inadequately staffed. There are long delays in liquidations, 
and since it is an important defense and revenue production agency it should not 
be hampered by insufficient personnel. 

As an example of activities at the port of San Francisco, customs receipts in- 
creased 19.5 percent for the fiscal year 1950 over 1949. The number of entries 
for clearance of merchandise filed increased 49.9 percent, and import duties 
collected increased 105.1 percent for the period July 1, 1950, to February 28, 
1951, over the period July 1, 1949, to February 28, 1950. Total collections in- 
cluding import duties, internal-revenue taxes, tonnage taxes, navigation fees, 
and other minor assessments increased 94.5 percent for the period July 1, 1950, 
to February 28, 1951, over the period July 1, 1949, to February 28, 1950. 

Our importers’ section, in surveying the local office, has developed the above 
facts concerning the operation of the local customs service. We find that the 
ofiice at the present time is in need of 3 liquidators, 3 clerks, 14 port patrol officers, 
and 8 laborers. The backlog of 22,000 unliquidated entries is a serious bottle- 
neck which is interfering with the defense program in that imports of strategic 
and critical materials are delayed for considerable lengths of time. 

The import volume at the port of San Francisco increased from 611,000 tons 
in 1939 to 982,808 tons in 1949 and in 1950 the tonnage approximated 1,033,400 
tons. 

The value of these imports has increased even greater. From $59,600,000 in 
1939 to $212,600,000 in 1949, and it will probably reach $310,000,000 in 1950, based 
on 10 months’ totals now available. 

Some of the important strategic and critical materials received at this port are 
copra and vegetable oils, metals and ores, burlap, henequen and other textile 
fibers, chemical products, gums, resins, rubber, hides, skins, scrap metals, ete. 
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We are fully cognizant of the need of economies in the Government bureaus and 
urge that such economies be effected wherever possible. However, the report 
of the situation concerning the customs service at this particular moment is 
such that no cut in its appropriation should be made and a sufficient amount 
should be permitted in the appropriation to allow for the mandatory wage in- 
creases and should permit the customs service to employ additional personnel 
needed to efficiently carry out its work. 

Respectfully submitted. 

THOMAS G. FRANCK, 
Chairman, World Trade Committee. 

Victor B. SMITH, 
President, World Trade Association. 


PROPOSAL TO BRING TARIFF ACT UP TO DATE 


Senator Kitcorr. Let me ask at this point: How long has it been 
since the Tariff Act has been brought up to date ¢ 

Mr. Rapcurre. The administrative provisions were last amended 
in 1938, although there have been individual bills, such as the one 
relating to the tourist exemption and things like that, that have been 
put in piecemeal from time to time. 

Senator Kincore. Would there be a big saving on both customs and 
importers if that could be brought up to date ¢ 

Mr. Rapcuirre. There certainly would be. 

Senator Kiicore. Would you recommend a study of the present cus- 
toms practices and procedures looking to that, in view of cutting the 
operating cost of Customs ¢ 

Mr. Rapcuirre. Yes. There are two aspects of that. One would 
be the administrative provisions, which are pretty well taken care of 
in this proposed Customs Simplification Act. 

Senator Kincore. Do you say that is taken care of in the act / 

Mr. Rapeuirre. In the main; yes, sir. 

Senator Kitcorr. Do you have any suggestions to make that would 
improve upon it 4 

Mr. Rapeuirre. Yes; we have. 

Senator Kitgore. Why do you not submit those and let us put them 
in the record so they might be used ¢ 

Mr. Rapcuirre. They have already been submitted to the Committee 
on Ways and Means and the Committee on Finance. 

The other angle of it is that since the 1930 act the tariff-rate sched- 
ules describing products have grown progressively out of date with 
the technological developments and new products coming in. 

For example, there is no provision in our tariff for any nylon; no 
provision for radar and things of that kind. ela 

I think that, if a few dollars could be given to increase the staff 
of the United States Tariff Commission, they could do a very bang-up 
job on that. 

Senator Kincorr. Is there any change in the Reciprocal Trade 
Treaty Act that would threaten disruption of the tariff picture ? 

Mr. Rapcuirre. Of course, I testified before both the House and the 
Senate committee on the extension. I am in thorough disagreement 
with most of the proposed amendments on the escape clause and peril 
points. 

Senator Kincore. Might the escape clause, for instance, increase 
the cost of operation of Customs ¢ 
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Mr. Ravcuirre. No. I think the escape clause would increase the 
operation of the Tariff Commission. 

Senator Kircorr. Do you mean it would speed it up? 

Mr. Rapcutrre. No; it would throw a heavier workload on the 
Tariff Commission. 

Senator Kitcorr. That would mean additional personnel for the 
Tariff Commission and the Bureau of Customs, would it? 

Mr. Rapcrirre. I do not think the Bureau of Customs would enter 
into that. 

Senator Kincorr. Would not they have more things to expect under 
the new law? 

Mr. Rapcuirre. No. I cannot follow you on that. 

Senator Kireore. Is there anything else that you can suggest that 
would help to economize, speaking now as a taxpayer? 

Mr. Rapcuirre. I am certainly in favor of economy; but I think 
that, when you have an agency whose main function is to collect the 
revenue, the taxpaying public and the importers as taxpayers are 
entitled to efficient service. If they do not get that service, as I 
,0inted out in my statement that I ‘filed, they. are going to tend to 
Siminish their activities, and it will be a self- defeating operation. 

Senator Kitcore. In other words, delays cause loss to the taxpayer 
and, therefore, loss to the Government; is that right? 

Mr. Rancuirre. That is correct. 

Senator Kircore. And efficiency, on the other hand, and speed 
vauses gains. That is the contention of the importers. 

Mr. Rapcutrre. That is right, sir. 

Senator Kizcore. And, if : you took the entire receipts of Customs, 
of. course, they would not have to worry about the cost of operating. 

Mr. Rapcuirre. No, sir. 

Senator Kiregore. It more than pays its own way, does it not, sir? 

Mr. Rapcuirre. That is right. 

We did point out in this long report, toward the end, that for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1951, the Congress appropriated $36,500,000, 
At the time that decision was made, the Customs receipts were run- 
ning $35,500,000 a month. So, Congress apparently, for a year’s 
operation of the Bureau, was willing to give them a little more than 
a month’s receipts. 

Now the receipts are running 50 to 52 million a month, and we 
think it is reasonable to provide them with 42 million dollars. 

Senator Kircorr. Do you have any questions, Senator Ecton? 

Senator Ecron. What is the prospect, Mr. Radcliffe, of the imports 
increasing during this time of the mobilization effort? 

Mr. Rapcuirre. I think they will increase because two-thirds of our 
total imported trade consists of raw materials to be used: by our 
industry. 


PROSPECT FOR NEXT 12 MONTHS 


Senator Ecron. So, it is pretty well recognized that the imports 
will increase over the next 12 months; is it ? 

Mr. Rapvcuirre. Yes. 

We had the courage, when we wrote this report in December 1950, 
to predict that the imports would continue at a high level. In Janu- 
ary, imports were over $1 billion for the first time in history. 
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In February they were $906.5 million. 

I do not know what they are; but I can tell, from the fact that the 
duty collections are still up there over $50 million a month, that 
the imports are going to stay about $900 million a month or more. 

Senator Ecron. Lf Europe g goes all out on a preparedness program, 
would that alter those prospects? 

Mr. Ravcuirre. No. That.would affect our exports because we 
would be supplying parts to them. I know what you mean on the 
raw-materials side.- Instead of exporting those raw materials, they 
will conserve them for their own use. 

Senator Ecron. That is correct. 

Mr. Rapcuirre. But still the scale of our rearmament effort is so 
vast that we are going to continue to require vast quantities of imports. 

Senator Kiteore. That is in order to balance the necessary exports 
of things that they must have in order to go ahead with their rearma- 
ment program: is that right? 

Mr. Rapcuirre. It works out that way. 

Senator Kircorr. In other words, is it not a fact right now that 
most of the European governments, instead of relying upon gold 
bullion, are relying upon the American dollar as the background of 
their currency reserves, so to speak; is that not right ! 

Mr. Rapcuirre. Yes. 

Senator Kivcorr. Therefore, if their gold-dollar reserves fall, 
means a downward reflection of their currency; is that right? 

Mr. Rapcurre. That is right, and that is what occurred in Decem- 
ber 1949, 

Senator Kireorr. That is the ECA and the World Bank and the 
Export-Import Bank; is that right 

Mr. Rapcuirre. That is correct. 


BASIS OF VALUES HAS BECOME THE AMERICAN DOLLAR 


Senator Kitcore. In other words, the old gold standard has become 
the American-dollar standard, 

Mr. Rapcuiirre. I mean the volume of our imports is very essential 
to their whole picture of building up their reserves through added 
desirability of their currency. 

Senator Kivcorr. I can remember when the pound sterling was the 
basis of values outside of the United States. 

Mr. Rapourrer. That is right. 

Senator Kircorr. Now the American dollar is the basis. 

Mr. Rapciirre. Because we have become in the meantime the gr nee 
est credit nation in the world, which position England enjoyed - for : 
long time. 

Senator Kitcorr. We have to have on us the burden of helping to 
stabilize their currency by doing what buying we can from abroad 
and thereby giving them the necessary dollars. 

Mr. Rapcuirre. That is right. And that is in our self-interest, too, 
because, as we have seen since the war, where our imports were de- 
ficient and we had to supply certain vast exports, the dollar gap be- 
tween exports and imports is not a vacuum. It has to be filled in by 
some tangibles. 
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Senator Kivcorr. May I say at this point that one country in Europe 
has for 2 years been erecting a certain plant for the manufacture of a 
raw material which they claim they badly need. This is an ECA 
project. 

Due to certain pressures and other things, ECA has declined to go 
ahead and build it. Recently, through exports to the United States, 
they have succeeded in building up a dollar balance so they can come 
into this country and buy the necessary machinery to build that 
plant. 

Mr. Rapcuirre. That is the way it should be. 

Senator Kincorr. They were happy over that. 

Their exports of the things we needed badly, which is staple fiber, 
have enabled them to amass enough dollars so that they could come 
into this country and buy the machinery with which to establish the 
type of plant they needed for that. 

Mr. Rapcuirre. That is a lot better than having our taxpayers give 
it to them. 

Senator Krmeore. I think so myself. I want to ask Mr. Strubinger 
a question. 

Do you believe that amendments in the administrative laws and so 
forth governing customs would facilitate the passage of materials 
through customs? 

Mr. Srrurnrncer. I definitely think so. I think a revision of re- 
writing the Tariff Act would help a lot because, as Mr. Radcliffe has 
pointed out, there are a lot of new commodities. 

The descriptions in the 1930 Tariff Act are not applicable to a lot 
of commodities we get. Ina lot of instances we have to go to court 
io get a classification, and all that retards the clearance of merchan- 
dise. 

Senator Kircorr. Must we not also exercise a certain elasticity so 
that when new things come along there is more elasticity to determine 
proper classification ? 

Mr. Srrusincer. That is correct. In some cases we are having too 
much elasticity. 

Senator Kircorr. In some cases, such as radar, television, and the 


like. 
LETTER REGARDING IMPORTATION OF ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES 


I want to put into the record at this point a letter from the National 
Association of Alcoholic Beverage Importers, Inc. 
(The letter referred to follows: ) 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGE IMPorTERS, INC.. 
Washington, D.C., April 5, 1951. 
Hon. HARLEY KILGore, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Appropriations, Treasury and Post Office, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Drar SENATOR KILGORE: In acting upon the budget for the Bureau of Customs 
for the next fiscal year, this association will greatly appreciate consideration 
being given by your committee to the effect that any reductions in the budget will 
have upon the alcoholic beverage importing industry and collections of revenues 
by the Treasury Department on imports of wines and liquors. 

The National Association of Alcoholic Beverage Importers is a trade associa- 
tion, the members of which are citizens of the United States and are responsible 
for approximately SO to S85 percent of the imports of aleoholic beverages into 
this country. 
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Compared with the industry in the United States producing distilled spirits, 
wines, and beers the import industry is extremely small. However, as compared 
with other import industries on the basis of employment, sales volume, and 
revenue production it is extremely important. More revenue is collected by the 
United States Treasury on wines, liquors, and beers imported into the United 
States than on any other commodity brought into this country. In 1949 import 
duties collected on wines and liquors totaled $20,423,803, and internal revenue 
taxes collected totaled $124,221,407, making a total collection of revenue by the 
Treasury of $144,645,210 for the fiscal year 1949. In 1950 duties collected on 
wines and liquors imported into the United States amounted to $23,252,769, and 
receipts from internal revenue taxes totaled $128,943,858, making a total col- 
lection by the United States Treasury Department of $152,196,627 for the fiscal 
year ending 1950. 

In his message to the Congress on the budget, the President recommended for 
the fiscal year 1951 a figure of $38,300,000 for the operations of the Bureau of 
Customs. By H. R. 3282, the House of Representatives reduced this figure to 
$36,825,000. 

This industry is fearful that such a reduction of the budget will result in reduc- 
ing the number of inspectors, appraisers, and other employees at the ports of entry 
throughout the United States, and that through such a reduction in personnel, the 
handling and clearing of imported wines and liquors through customs will 
be materially hampered. It has been the experience of the. members of this 
trade that interferences to the smooth flow of traffic through customs results 
in many difficulties in the handling of the merchandise by the importer to the 
consequent loss of sales by him. Therefore, this industry is very apprehensive 
that if the budget is reduced below the figure recommended by the President, sales 
volume of imported wines and spirits will decrease and that there not only will 
be consequent loss in business to the importer, but loss of revenue to the United 
States Treasury. 

We should, therefore, very much like to see the reduction of $1,475,000 in the 
budget provided for in House bill H. R. 3282 restored by your committee. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Harry L. Lourie, Evrecutive Vice President. 


LETTER REGARDING EFFECTS OF CUT IN APPROPRIATION 


Senator Kitcorr. We also have a letter addressed to Senator Me- 
Kellar, chairman of the Appropriations Committee, from the United 
States Customs Inspectors’ Association, of New York. 

We had similar letters sent to Senator Maybank, who was formerly 
chairman of the subcommittee, and also to me. as chairman of the 
subcommittee, but I think the letter to the chairman of the full 
committee, Senator McKellar, will cover the situation sufficiently. 

It will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


UNITED STATES CuSTOMS INSPECTORS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Port of New York, April 14, 1951. 
Hon. KENNETH MCKELLAR, 
Senate Treasury Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Str: On March 21 the House of Representatives voted to eut the Customs 
appropriation by $675,000. This was in the face of the unanimous recommenda- 
tion of the subcommittee which had studied the bill for many weeks, and which 
had itself made a cut of $800,000. If this total of $1,475,000 is cut from the 
bill the operations of the customs service will be severely handicapped. Cus- 
toms is a revenue-collecting agency. In addition to protecting the citizens of 
this country from contraband and narcotics, we collected nearly $446,000,000 
during the first 9 months of this fiscal year. It is estimated that for the full 
year the total will be in excess of $600,000,000. 

A basic fact is that the Customs Service is the first and only line of defense 
against the entrance of narcotics into this country. Excellent enforcement 
work is being done by the Bureau of Narcotics and the various municipal and 
State police departments. All of these agencies, however, go to work after 
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the narcotics have entered the country from abrond. It is only the vigilance 
of the Customs Service which prevents this scourge {rom overrunning the entire 
country. Unfortunately, the Customs Service has a pitiful few to hold back 
this invasion. Our borders have been all but stripped and there is not a single 
port that is not undermanned. 

The curtailment of Customs activities is a deadly serious matter. Economy 
in government is necessary and desirable. However, let us practice economy 
with reason by cutting where it is actually needed; not by opening wide the 
door to the dope smuggler’s debauching traffic. We know that addiction, par- 
ticularly among young people, has increased to a frightening extent. We feel 
that this is so because the supply is plentiful, cheap, and accessible. With the 
present personnel Customs is hamstrung in trying to do a complete enforcement 
job of stopping the dope before it enters the country. If the appropriation cut 
is allowed to stand our association is of the opinion that the entire wall of 
customs protection will be dangerously weakened. 

One of the facts established is that a principal source of revenue to the under- 
world is the narcotic traffic. We know that this traffic has been increasing. 
The smuggling of heroin, opium, morphine, and marihuana has increased. The 
more we seize, the more attempts are made to smuggle dope in. It is frightening 
to know that in many large cities a “cap” of heroin can be bought as cheaply as 
marihuana. 

Your colleagues in the Senate will be considering this bill in the near future 
and we hope that you and the members of your Appropriations Committee will 
see the wisdom of restoring the full appropriation. We submit that it is plain 
common sense to prevent the entrance of narcotics into the country, rather than 
spend untold millions trying to detect it after it has entered the commerce of the 
underworld. 

Our sincere best wishes for your continued success. 

Respectfully, 
Joun J. Murpny, President. 


Senator Kircorr. Do you have any questions, Senator Hayden ? 
Senator Haypen. It just appeals to me as another case of short- 
sightedness, from the point of view of the revenue that can be derived 
and the convenience of those who are doing business with the Govern- 

ment, not to allow an ample force to properly perform this function. 

Senator Kitcorr. Do you not think that the question of increased 
revenue, plus the question of decreased outgo in the way of ECA and 
other outside aid, comes into this picture? 

Senator Haypen. There is no question about that. But alone on 
the basis of dollars and cents, the way to balance the budget is to in- 
crease the income as well as to attempt to cut down your expenses. 
You can do it either way. 

Senator Kirgorr. This way we do both. 

Do you have any questions, Senator Ecton ? 

Senator Ecron. No further questions. 

Senator Kicorr. Thank you very much, Mr. Radcliffe. 

We will now hear Mr. Harvey. 























STATEMENT OF LLOYD L. HARVEY, MANAGER, THE PORT OF NEW 
YORK AUTHORITY, TRADE PROMOTION OFFICE, WASHINGTON, 
D. C. 








PERSONNEL SITUATION 


Senator Kirgore. You are the Washington representative of the 
New York Port Authority, are you not, Mr. Harvey? 

Mr. Harvey. Yes, sir. I am with the trade-promotion office. 

T have no prepared testimony. I would just like to make an oral 
statement on behalf of the port of New York. 
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We, as you probably know, exist by State commission of the States 
of New York and New Jersey. 

Our duties are the construction and maintenance of modern facili- 
ties and the protection and promotion of commerce through the port. 

Our promotional program has been severely hampered because of 
the condition of the customs situation up there, and we have made 
investigations of our own. We are more or less an unbiased, neutral 
body, and we have sent our own men down there to try to double 
check on the statements that the personnel force was not large enough. 

Our own men, in their investigation and observation of the various 
customs desks, have made recommendations generally that they would 
need at least 195 more men in the personnel. 

Of course, that is just an estimate, more or less, from our own 
observations. 

Senator Kricore. How would that compare between the customs 
inspectors and the appraisers? 

Mr. Harvey. That was broken down in the collector’s office as fol- 
lows: One hundred laborers, 40 clerks, and 5 entry officers. 

In the appraisers’ stores it was 15 laborers, 15 clerks, and 20 verifiers. 

Senator Kirgorr. Your verifiers require quite a lot of training, do 
they not ¢ 

Mr. Harvey. Yes, sir; they do. 

Senator Kircore. How about the clerks? 

Mr. Harvey. The clerks, 1 would imagine, would require a few 
weeks indoctrination to get them going. Some time ago I approached 
the Customs Bureau here because of the heavy congestion at New 
York, endeavoring to get them to transfer some of their overflow, 
if they had any at ‘the other entry offices, to New York as a temporary 
measure. But they pointed out to me at that time it would be im- 
possible to take them from those offices because they were already 
loaded down with backlog, and to bring in new men would mean 
several weeks of indoctrination and instruction. 

You asked a while ago what the cost might be, Senator Kilgore, 
to the businessmen of this country. I might cite one particular case 
as an example. We have a dye house loc ated in New Jersey. They 
had some dye goods come in that remained on the pier for a period 
of 14 days. They may have figured too close in their requirements. 
However, they were compelled to lay off 300 employees for a period 
of 5 days. In addition to that, they were burdened with a demurrage 
and storage charge assessed by the steamship company, of $75, through 
no fault of their own. That is a common burden that they are 
assuming today, that demurrage. 


PIERS ARE CROWDED 


But a greater danger, as we see it, from the port standpoint, in 
addition to the difficulty the iapertor is experiencing, is the fact that 
the piers are crowded. The piers are crowded with merchandise. 
With the emergency military assistance program going on, the ma- 
jority of it is going to countries requiring it for preparedness pro- 
grams, whether it is military equipment or other supplies. We can 
see where it might be very dangerous, unless something is done about 
it. We just wanted to present that thought, because we feel certainly 
there is an emergency there. 
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Tn closing, I would say our thinking is that your Customs Depart- 
ment is one of your few real revenue- -producing departments that you 
have. The monthly income today of New York alone is over $30, 000,- 
000, almost as muc h as the amount they are asking for now for their 
year’s program. 

Of course, their total of $50,000,000 monthly throughout the coun- 
try, 1 month’s income, more than covers this program. We appro- 
priated billions of dollars to ECA late in 1949 through early 1950. 

The percentage of ECA funds allocated for industrial programs, 
for rehabilitation and _reestablishment, amounted to 85 percent. It 
is a direct reversal of the year before that, when 85 percent was going 
into foodstuffs and 15 percent into agricultural implements because 
of the need for food. 


INCREASE IN IMPORTS WILL RESULT IN LESS NEED FOR ECA ASSISTANCE 


Senator Kircore. Is it not a fact that by reason of those current 
operations, that the imports from those countries were increased and 
thereby increased the opportunity of building up dollar balances? In 
other words, the ECA countries, if permitted to send their products 
into this country, will stabilize their currency. If we can absorb that 
product or a reasonable percentage thereof, we can eliminate ECA 
from the picture. 

Mr. Harvey. Definitely. That is what I am leading up to, because 
those funds that we use present a similar situation to a man who in- 
vests substantial capital in a promising business and in 5 years’ time 
it begins to pay dividends. If at that time he does not feel that he 
wants to put enough funds in to keep the business going, then it is a 
similar position, I think, to the situation we find ourselves in today in 
the amount of money we have invested in the foreign industry, which 
is now paying dividends. 

Senator Kitcore. So that eventually the revenue from that foreign 
industry we have built up might go a long way toward liquidating 
the amount of money we spent in building it up. 

Mr. Harvey. I think entirely, sir. 


DANGER OF CONGESTION AT PIERS 


That is all I have to offer. I think the danger to the port is some- 
thing that should be quite seriously camethinad, 

Senator Haypen. What do you mean by the danger? Do you mean 
sabotage, or what ? 

Mr. Harvey. No, sir; the congestion on the pier. I have a picture 
here of just the imports on one pier. 

Senator Haypen. What is the nature of the danger? 

Mr. Harvey. If you have an emergency movement of ¢1 rgo to move 
through New York and you find the piers are congested with this 
import cargo that cannot be removed because of insufficient personnel 
In your customs, then it is dangerous because you are going to have 
a backlog of these emergency export cargoes that cannot move across 
the piers so long as the imports are remaining there and tying up the 
pier. 

Senator Kincorr. May | ask you another question on that point ? 
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If you have your piers tied up, in case of a sudden emergency, shall 
we say, in Europe, those tie-ups on the piers would handicap the out- 
yoing cargo in the loading of ships in convoys. 

Mr. Harvey. Definitely. 

Senator Kitgorr. How long does it take to load a ship? 

Mr. Harvey. You can turn a ship around in 2 days. 

Senator Kitgore. How long did it take during the war when you had 
convoys ¢ 

Mr. Harvey. Eight to ten days. 

Senator Kitcorr. If we get into that, we will get an additional slow- 
down because the piers are loaded; is not that correct / 

Mr. Harvey. Yes, sir, 

Senator Kitcore. So there is a certain defense aspect there. 

Mr. Harvey. That is the thought we have in connection with that. 

Senator Kitcorr. And the piers should, if possible, be kept as clear 
as they can be. 

Mr. Harvey. Yes, sir. 


LETTER FROM MAYOR OF NEW YORK REGARDING CONGESTION 


Senator Kircorr. I would like to put something into the record 
at this point. 

The mayor of New York, Vincent R. Impellitteri, recently wrote 
Senator Maybank on the critical situation at the port and urged addi- 
tional customs personnel. His letter has already been included in 
the hearings, but I wanted to mention that at this point. 

Do you have any questions, Senator Ecton ¢ 

Senator Ecron. Do you have this type of congestion on all your 
piers ¢ 

Mr. Harvey. No, sir; it does not affect all of them. It affects the 
majority of the piers, most of your pier lines, American-flag lines. 
‘Those are the ones that are congested. That includes also the Cunard 
Line to Tripoli. 

Senator Kineore. Is it not a fact that it is on the piers where you 
receive your European freight shipments that you get your con- 
gestion ¢ 

In the case of vour liners, like the Queens and the City of Paris and 
so forth, there is no congestion because they are not big freight car- 
riers. 

But the President Lines of this country, and various other lines, 
which combine freight carrying with passenger service, and the Eng- 
lish and other lines, which do the same, do have congestion. do ther 'y 
not ¢ 

Mr. Harvey. Very largely on the Cunard Line, the American Ex- 
port, the majority of our combination freight and passenger lines. 

Senator Kircore. And our shipping is largely of that type, is it 
not ? 

Mr. Harvey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kitcore. Those are the piers on which we have to watch 
our freight movements rather than the others ? 


Mr. Harvey. Yes, sir. 
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FLUCTUATION IN IMPORTS 


Senator Ecron. Are there certain months of the year when the 
imports are very substantially higher than in other months? What 
I mean is this: Do the imports or rdinarily come into this country at 
about the same rate over the whole period of 12 months, or do most of 
them arrive during certain months or certain quarters of the year? 

Mr. Harvey. I could not give you any figures. There is certain 
to be a fluctuation monthly, depending on, for instance, your Christ- 
mas rush of certain commodities. That will increase your general 
imports. 

We have had other difficulties, for instance, at New York. I will 
show you the thinking on the part of exporters abroad. 


SITUATION REGARDING IMPORTATION OF STEEL 


Steel is one of our strategic commodities that we are importing 
from abroad, and we have had steel exporters that are today ask- 
ing their importers here to receive the steel through other ports than 
New York because of the congestion at New Y ork. 

I have an advertisement here of another port that is using the 
congestion at New York to influence the cargo through their port. 

Of course, we are not stressing that as a competitive measure as 
it will have no beneficial result because eventually those other ports 
would be as badly congested as we are, if they are not so already. 
But it just shows you their thinking. 

Senator Kincorr. Speaking of steel, we have steel companies in 
the State of West Virginia buying steel abroad, in France. We have 
other steel companies who are shipping steel to Europe and the steel 
shipments pass one another in transit. 

That is, unfortunately, due to conditions. Local steel companies 
just cannot buy steel in this country, and they have to buy it abroad. 
They bring their ships in and their ships come to New York. I pre- 
sume the shipping companies are shipping through New York, I do 
not know. 

So you have that situation, I know that. That is true on steel par- 
ticularly. I know that because I have been going into it. 

Senator Ecron. Do you have what would be designated as “tem- 
porary inspectors”? 

Senator Kricore. I believe Mr. Strubinger can answer that better 
than they can, because he comes from the customs service. 


EMPLOYMENT OF TEMPORARY WORKERS 


Senator Ecron. The reason why I ask is that, for instance, the Post 
Office Department during the Christmas rush will put on several 
thousand additional temporary workers; they do not keep them on 
the year round. It is just to have them available during the Christ- 
mas season. 

I was just wondering if that was possible, if any arrangement like 
that would be possible in this case; or if it is feasible in the customs 
service. 

Mr. Srrupincer. Yes, sir. We, do that along the Canadian bor- 
der in the summertime. We have around 125 additional men around 
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the Canadian border from around the 15th of May to the 15th of 
September to take care of the extra tourist traffic that goes across the 
border. 

However, in a seaport it does not work out quite so well, because 
the inspectors there have got to be rather experienced. 

Actually, looking at the table I have here, there has not been a 
fluctuation that would warrant something of that kind. There has 
been a steady increase from about the middle of 1948 up to date, and 
anything we put on a year ago we would still need today. 

Senator Kitcorr. Is it not a fact also that on the Canadian border 
you cannot have people who work at one trade in the wintertime, work 
in the customs in the summertime? Is it not a fact that you have dif- 
ficulty there because the Atlantic and Pacific ports are pretty con- 
gested as to living and working conditions ¢ 

Mr. Srrunincer. We tried some years ago to transfer men from the 
Canadian border to other ports, but the travel and per diem expense 
and other expenses involved made it uneconomical. So what we are 
doing now is to maintain a minimum force in the summertime and 
build that up from the inspectors, and we find from a dollar stand- 
point we are getting more for our money. 

Senator Haypen. It is a vastly different thing, though, from in- 
specting somebody’s automobile crossing the (¢ Canadian border. It is 
something entirely different to attempt to check shiploads. 

Mr. Srrvpsincer. That is correct. 


NEWSPAPER COMMENT 


Senator Kitcorr. Are there any other questions ? 


At this time I would like to put into the record several editorials. 
One is from the New York Herald Tribune, one from the New York 
‘Times, two from the Journal of Commerce, and one from the New 
York Forwarder. They will be placed in the record at this point. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


[From the New York Herald Tribune, November 12, 1950] 
S0TTLENECK IN THE Port 


Business is booming in the port of New York. Imports in this customs district, 
which handles almost half of all American imports, totaled $1,689,900,000 for 
the first 7 months of 1950. This was about 17 percent above the corresponding 
period last year. Duty collections, in spite of the steady trend of rate reduc- 
tions, have increased more than half. 

But there is one sore spot, and a very serious one, to which the Commerce 
and Industry Association has vigorously addressed itself. The customs per 
sonnel is simply inadequate to handle the tremendous volume of imported 
merchandise. The collector of customs has 572 inspectors assigned to the piers. 
actually fewer than last year, and no increase in the number of laborers to 
handle the goods. Worst of all, there is an even more critical shortage in help 
at the appraiser’s stores. Increasing delays are involved in sampling and release 
of goods on the piers, and again in the examination and delivery of packages 
at the appraiser's stores. The normal period for these several stages of getting 
merchandise cleared has stretched two and three times, and there is no reason 
to think that the bottleneck will disappear unless Mr. Snyder, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, takes really fundamental steps. 

There is no abstruse cure required, nothing more complex than the authori 
zation to hire a few more men for work that is mostly physical. The customs 
people are doing the best they can, but they will admit that the service ought 
to be better. The consuming public, of course, pays the bill for the existing 
exasperation. 
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[From the New York Times, November 27, 1950] 


STAFF OF Customs HELD INADEQUATE—DELAYS IN DeLIvery oF Import Goops 
LAID BY ASSOCIATION TO PERSONNEL LACK 


A survey by the Custom Brokers and Forwarders Association of America 
blames current deplorable delays in the delivery of import goods on a shortage 
of customs personnel in nearly all districts of the country. 

This condition, the association said yesterday, is particularly bad at New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, San Francisco, and along the 
northeastern border of the United States. 

Martin A. Kerner, Walter Mercer, and Benjamin Altschuler, president, vice 
president, and general counsel of the association, respectively, already have put 
the problem before John S. Graham, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 

The survey was said to show that the shortage of customs men could be alle- 
viated in most districts by the addition of one to four men, but that in New York 
conditions were so bad that an additional 400 to 500 men were needed “if the 
collector and the appraiser are to give proper service.” 

One case cited to the Assistant Secretary was that of a shipment delayed 
2 weeks merely waiting for weighing and sampling on the wharf. Not only did 
the importer pay $75 in demurrage charges, but 500 men employed by him lost 
a week’s wages when the factory was compelled to shut down because of non- 
dlelivery of materials, Mr. Kerner declared. 

The association deliberately avoided the usual statistical approach to the 
problem because it recognized the futility of quoting figures compiled by the 
Government itself, and therefore confined itself to the practical aspects in the 
talks with Mr. Graham, it was asserted. 

The group said that it had no intention of criticizing either the collector 
or the appraiser or their respective staffs but rather had nothing but commenda- 
tion for them for holding the fort as well as they were doing. They need and 
deserve an augmented staff, the group declared. 

The organization recommended a supplemental appropriation and added that 
until such funds were made available, all steps should be taken to afford a 
measure of immediate relief. 


—— —- 





{From the Journal of Commerce, New York, November 27, 1950] 
Bic Customs Starr INCREASE SovuGutr To Meer Crisis HERE 


An additional 400 to 500 men are needed immediately by the collector of 
customs at New York to break the steadily mounting volume of imports await- 
ing clearance, a high Treasury Department official has been advised. 

The delays are not only costing business thousands of dollars, but the hard 
pressed customs staff is being forced into passing on entries so fast that mis- 
takes which will plague the Government and importers for many months appear 
inevitable, the officials were told. 


GROUP MEETS 


Martin A. Kerner, president, Walter Mercer, vice president, and Benjamin 
Altschuler, general counsel of the Customs Brokers and Forwarders Association 
of America, in meeting to discuss this problem recently with Assistant Treasury 
Secretary John 8. Graham, pointed out that while the lack of customs personnel 
is bad at most of the northeastern ports, it is reaching a critical stage at New 
York. 

The brokers emphasized that they were not criticizing either the collector or 
appraiser or their respective staffs, observing, “we commend them for holding 
the fort as well as they are doing,” but are objecting to the woeful lack of em- 
ployees to cope with the rising tide of imports. 

Expecting a clerk to pass on more than 50 entries a day, which is less than 
10 minutes per entry, is unrealistic, the group stated. However, in September 
1949, clerks were putting through 67 entries a day and in September this year 
103 a day. The collector has tried to ease the situation by borrowing five liqui- 
dators from that sorely pressed division, which the group regarded as inadequate. 
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CITE RECORD 


In a statement given to Mr. Graham, the Customs Brokers officials declared: 

The average time for moving a case from pier to appraisers’ stores for examina- 
tion has increased from 38 to 8 days; the normal average time for moving an 
examination case from the receiving platform to the appraisers’ examination 
floor has risen from 1 to 2 days; the normal average time for passing an examina- 
tion case is 2 days instead of 1; the average time from release of an examination 
package to truck has jumped from 2 to 8 hours to 2 to 3 days. 

The diffienlties are continuing to mount, since a check made prior to October 
14 indicated the appraisers’ stores was falling behind 200 to 600 cases per day, 
with truckmen experiencing more and more delays in getting merchandise 
through, the report stated. 

“We learn,” the report continues, “there are now approximately 45,000 uncom- 
pleted ledger statements * * * an accumulation in the Division of Moneys 
and Accounts of Entries liquidated for refund but unscheduled and not posted 
for at least 8 months. Before an importer gets his refund, he has really been 
made to sweat it out.” 

In an effort to aid the situation, the Commerce and Industry Association yes- 
terday asked its members not to use the appraisers’ stores as a warehouse for 
goods and to make every effort to submit delivery permits as soon as they are 
issued and at a time when the truckman is ready to make the pickup at the stores 
promptly so that cases will not pile up on the delivery platform. 


[From the Journal of Commerce, New York, December 7, 1950] 


CONTINUED HEAVY IMpoRTS AGGRAVATE PIER CONGESTION 
(By Jacques Ozanne) 


The continued heavy movement of imports into the port is not only throwing 
a heavy burden on customs house personnel and congesting the city’s piers and 
waterfront but is beginning to load up warehouses in the port area. 

As shortage of personnel in the customs house and the appraisers stores 
continues to result in delays for importers waiting for incoming merchandise, 
additional delays are being occasioned by overcrowded piers and traffic jams 
along the waterfront which have slowed up trucking operations, 


HEAVY FLOW TO CONTINUE 


Meanwhile, indications on the basis of steamship bookings are that imports 
will continue to arrive here with little easing during at least the next 2 months. 

With no let-up of the import tlow in sight, congestion in the port is expected 
to become more acute as time goes on. 

Trade groups which have recently called attention to the inability of Ccus- 
toms authorities to handle the current flow cof imports with present personnel 
are still hoping that additional funds will be made available to the Bureau to 
add to its staff in order to be able to cope with the heavy in-bound movement 
of merchandise, 


AWAIT CONGRESS ACTION 


However, no additional funds can be made available without congressional 
action and whether this can be expected during the present short session of 
Congress is considered highly questionable in view of the lawmakers’ heavy 
agenda. 

Warehousemen who some months ago were complaining that they were de- 
riving no additional business from the import movement conceded yesterday 
that the situation has changed somewhat in recent months and that, although 
there is no actual shortage of space, the occupancy curve has turned upward and 
business can now be considered good. 

Inland as well as waterfront warehouses are somewhat busier than they were 
with domestic manufacturers beginning to take up more of the available space. 
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ARMS PLANTS USE SPACE 


In this connection it was pointed out that many plants going into war produc- 
tion have recently begun to clear their own storage resources to make way for 
new inventories and are more substantial clients of the public warehouses than 
they have been in some time. 

The heavy movement of imports has for some weeks been taking the piers of 
a number of steamship lines. This situation has not eased and in some respects 
has become more critical recently. 

With heavy accumulation of inbound freight on the piers it is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult for truckers to pick up goods consigned to importers. 


CONGESTED ON WATERFRONT 


Delays experienced by the trucks in waiting for goods at the piers has contrib- 
uted to congestion along the waterfront at a time when truck movements about 
the city have been slowed by heavy preholiday traffic. 

A check made at the customshouse yesterday indicates a continued heavy vol- 
ume of entries although the all-time daily peak of 2,115 recorded on November 
20 has not been equaled since that date. 

Entries named on Monday of this week, however, numbered 1,800 against 1,679 
on the preceding Monday. However, the volume of entries is said to be only a 
partial indication of the volume of business placed on the customs staff, with the 
heaviest burden falling on the appraisers’ stores, which are particularly handi- 
capped by personnel shortages. 


SHORTAGE OF LABORERS 


The customs staff is also being handicapped by a shortage of laborers needed 
to move goods while under the jurisdiction of the authorities. 

As an indication of the delays being encountered by importers, one said yes- 
terday that he was still waiting for a package of samples that arrived by air 18 
days ago. 

The Christmas trade has long since been discounted as a factor in the import 
movement. 

Rising prices, combined with lower duties, the increased productivity of foreign 
factories, and the war scare were said to be the principal factors in the buying 
rush abroad, 


[From the New York Forwarder, November 20, 1950] 


Thanks to the Treasury Department’s inertia and indifference bedlam reigns 
supreme on the water front of the port of New York. Imports continue to 
pile higher and higher on the piers and at the appraisers’ stores as arriving 
ships discharge their cargoes, yet frantic appeals by importers, steamship com- 
panies, and port organizations have failed utterly to arouse action by the 
Treasury Department to remedy the situation by furnishing adequate crews 
of inspectors to clear the ever-mounting piles of imports awaiting customs 
inspection and clearance. 

While Treasury officials calmly ignore the exigency their unconcern has 
created, many business firms are threatened with irretrievable losses and worse 
only because they are unable to get delivery of seasonal merchandise in time 
for marketing. 

Something is indubitably wrong with the direction and operation of our 
Customs Bureau, and the people who must depend upon that arm of our Govern- 
ment to carry on their lawful business have a right to know the “who” or “why” 
that perennially and inexcusably threatens them with grave embarrassment 
and bankruptcy. Since the Customs is a revenue-producing department the 
economy pretext can have no rightful place in the Treasury’s explanations. 

Customs personnel shortages alone are responsible for the current plight of 
the port, importers, and a long list of subsidiary interests dependent upon its 
normal operation. 

No Government Department should have the right to impede the normal and 
orderly progress of commerce. But that is just what the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s failure to provide adequate personnel to properly handle our inward 
traffic is doing. 
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In 1911, there were 1,026 men assigned to the appraisers’ stores. In 1938, 
when imporis entered New York at the rate of $82 million a month, there 
were 782 men. Today with the current monthly rate of imports at $241 million, 
there are 523 men available. This, the Treasury Department would have us 
believe is economy—the pay of some 5V0 men is being “saved.” But while the 
Treasury Department smugly regards its economic sagacity, millions of dollars 
are being lost or tied up by importers all over the country, This type of 
economy can only be appreciated by another Government agency—importers 
and other private businessmen engaged in foreign commerce have work to do. 

Mr. Harvey. Thank you very much for the time you have afforded 
me, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Kitcore. Thank you, Mr. Harvey. 

From Boston, Mass., we have with us Mr. Chester A. Gardner and 
Mr. Charles DiGaetano. 


We will be glad to hear you gentlemen. 


STATEMENTS OF CHESTER A. GARDNER, VICE PRESIDENT, STONE 
& DOWNER CO., BOSTON, MASS.; AND CHARLES DiGAETANO. 
PARTNER, W.N. PROCTOR CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


INADEQUACY OF PERSON NEL 


Senator Kiigore. Do you have a prepared statement, sir? 

Mr. Garpner. We have no prepared statement, Mr. Chairman, and 
no report. We would like to talk extemporaneously and point out to 
you the situation as we know it to be in Boston. 

The Foreign Commerce Club, which is made up of a membership 
from those interests which have to do with port activities, requested 
an opportunity of appearing to tell you what the situation is in Boston. 

Mr. DiGaetano and | have been associated with the customs broker- 
age business for over 30 years, and I should like to ask permission for 
him to interrupt and inject in my remarks as we go along something 
that he may think important. 

The increase in import and export business in Boston in the last 4 
years has been about 90 percent. There has been a decrease in customs 
staff of 5 percent. 

We are of the opinion that the customs force up there is inadequate 
to handle the volume of work which we are called upon to process. 


WOOL IMPORTS 


As you gentlemen know, Boston is the largest wool port in the 
United States—one of the largest in the world. As wool is one of the 
strategic materials which goes into our present industrial set-up, we 
are called upon to handle larger and larger quantities as the days 
go by. 

Those who are closely affiliated with the wool industry inform us 
that this will go on for a year. The-Army alone is responsible for a 
tremendous stockpile up there, which adds to our burden by reason of 
the many requirements to handle Army wool against commercial wool. 

I would like to point out at this time some of the regulations under 
which we work, as a background for what I shall say later, 

The Government regulations, Customs regulations, provide that im- 
ported cargoes shall be cleared through the Customs within the 48-hour 
period, duties paid and permits lodged at the pier. 
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All goods on import shipments which are not cleared through the 
Customs and permitted within 48 hours are supposed to be unclaimed 
merchandise and subject to storage at the importer’s expense and 
risk. 

Secondly, we have the regulation set up by the Boston Port Author- 
ity, who now control and regul: ite most of the workable piers in the 
city of Boston. 

Principally in their regulation they allow us only 5 days to remove 
all cargo from the pier, from the final discharge of the steamer, which 
is considered free time. 

In other words, a boat finishes a discharge tonight and they are 
allowed 5 days, starting tomorrow morning, to get the cargo off. 
After the 5 days we then are penalized by the demurrage rates ‘set up 
by the port authorities. 


PIER FACILITIES DECREASED 


At this point, gentlemen, I would like to point out to you that our 
pier facilities in Boston have been decreased. The piers at Mystic 
River and Charleston, served by the Boston & Maine Railroad, have 
been torn down. They have built one new pier up there, Husick pier. 
It will take only three ships. 

Senator Kirgorr. What do the Mystic River piers take care of ¢ 

Mr. Garpner. General cargo ships. 

Senator Kitcore. How many berths are there? 

Mr. Garpner. ‘Two old berths. 

Senator Kiicorr. Do they now have three ? 

Mr. DiGarrano. No. I think you misunderstood that, Mr. Chair- 
man. We had two Mystic piers and Husick piers, in which innumer- 
able vessels could dock. 

Now we have one in which three vessels can dock. 

Senator Kingore. That is what I am getting at. How many berths 
do you now have, as compared to what you had before? Do you have 
three ¢ 

Mr. GaArpner. That is correct. 

Senator Kiicore. Is that where the Mystic Steamship Lines get 
their name? 

Mr. Garpner. No. Mystic comes from the Koppers Corp. Their 
ships go to an entirely different pier. Originally there was space avail- 
able for seven vessels and now we only have three. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF PORT AUTHORITY 


Senator Ecron. Who set up this port authority? Was it the city of 
Boston ? 

Mr. Garpner. The State, in connection with the city. 

Senator Ecron. The State of Massachusetts? 

Mr Garpner. The State of Massachusetts. 

Senator Ecron. Was that by legislative act ? 

Mr. Garpner. By legislative act. 

Senator Kirgorr. I think we might explain about these port au- 
thorities, Senator Ecton. They are “rather interesting affairs. They 
are by State law. Am I not correct about that? They set up a port 
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authority, which issues bonds for thet building of these piers. The 
bonds are retired, based upon hire charges and berthing charges and 
pier storages; is not that mght 

Mr. Garver. That is correct. 

Senator Kincorr. So it is rather a self-liquidating, warehousing 
proposition, set up in the States, whereas at one time the r: ailroad 
would come in and build one pier and somebody else might build 
another, and somebody else another. There was no central authority. 

Senator Ecron. You have nothing like that in New York, do you? 

Senator Kitcorr. Yes; we do. They have the New York Port Au- 
thority, set up under the States of New York and New Jersey. It 
covers both sides, New York City, Manhattan, Brooklyn, the Bronx. 

Mr. Harvey. The Bronx comes into it. You can figure the New 
York area within a radius of 25 miles in any direction from the 
Statue of Liberty. That is the area covered by the New York Port 
Authority. 


OWNERSHIP OF PIERS IN VARIOUS PORTS 


But the port authority itself is a little different from some of the 
others. I was formerly with the Louisiana Port Authority for some 
number of years. Theirs is purely a State. They operate their own 
piers. The majority of the piers in Louisiana, with the exception of 
a few private railroad piers, are operated by the State; whereas in 
New York, New York operates certain terminals. They have the 
grain elevator. 

We operate all the airports. We have the Newark Freight Term- 
inal, 

But it is more or less an operating or supervisory authority, working 
together with the city-owned piers. There are a number of piers owned 
by the city of New York and leased to the individual steamship lines. 

Senator Kircorr. That is right. The steamship lines have their 
piers and some of the railroads have their piers, which they lease from 
the city of New York, and you superviser the whole operation. 

As compared to that, in Savannah and New Orleans, all the piers 
are owned by the port authority. 

Mr. Harvey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kincore. They, in turn, lease them out to operating steam- 
ship companies and railroad companies and various freight forward- 
ing outfits. 

Mr. Harvey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kitgorr. In Boston I presume you have the same situation. 

Mr. Garpner. Exactly. 

Senator Kincore. That is true also of Miami and various other ports. 

Mr. Garpner. That is right. 

Mr. Harvey. In Baltimore and Norfolk they now have an entirely 
different proposition. They are all railroad controlled and owned. 

Senator Kirgore. Yes. In the Norfolk area the piers, except for 
the city of Norfolk, which are owned by the United States Army, are 
all railroad owned. 

Mr. Harvey. Yes,sir. In Baltimore they are owned by the B. & O. 
and the Western Maryland entirely, with the chamber of commerce 
operating an import and export dep: utment at the port, although they 
now have a plan to establish a municipal port authority. 
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Philadelphia is very similar. In fact, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
and the Reading own and operate all their piers. 


SINGLE OWNERSHIP OF ALL HAWAIIAN PIERS GOVERNS PRICE OF CERTAIN 
IMPORTS 


Senator Kingore. May I interject a statement, Senator Ecton ? 

The big problem in Hawaii at the present time is the fact that one 
steamship line owns all the piers and the other steamship lines can- 
not unload freight. They are without special arrangements. That 
‘auses the factoring charge on all freight shipped into Honolulu or 
out of Honolulu, based upon that. 

If they had a port authority. where they could govern and control 
that thing you would find a slightly lower price on pineapples and 
sugar, and various other things in the United States that come from 
Hawaii. — 

Senator Ecron. There are other people who have closed shops as 
well as labor. 

Senator Kingore. There is a closed shop in Honolulu if there ever 
was one. 

With respect to the reduction in your pier space, has that reduced 
the need for your operating personnel on the part of the customs 
service ? 

Mr. Garpner. I think it is just the other way around. I think by 
reason of the pier reduction and the volume of business we are han- 
dling, that it should be augmented. 

Senator Kiigorr. Will you proceed with your statement ? 

Mr. Garpner. The Boston & Albany piers, located in East Boston, 
are in a bad state of repair and little is being done in a repair way 
other than those repairs necessary for going along from day to day, 
because of the fact that the port authority have now, in the blueprint 
stage, an entirely new pier set-up, but which will not be available for 
2 or 5 years. 


CUSTOMS HOUSE ACTIVITIES 


We now come to the matter of the customs, or the customs house 
and its activities. I think perhaps it might be well to discuss entry 
at this point. 

You have heard the word “entry” referred to, and J would like to 
say that my definition of an entry is the processing of a group of 
papers which results in somebody getting a permit to take some mer- 
chandise from the pier. I shall probably use the word “entry,” as 
we go along. 

Because of the large number of ships coming into Boston, particu- 
larly the wool carriers, the Entry Division is busier than they have 
been in a long time. They have, in our opinion, not enough men 
to handle the work there. 

It has been necessary for the customs brokers to make arrange- 
ments with the collector to hire and pay for customs clerks to process 
entries on Sundays and nights in order that we can get our papers 
through and get these permits to the pier to avoid paying storage, 
as I pointed out, by reason of both the customs regulations and the 
port-authority regulations. 
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BOTTLENECK IN ENTRY DIVISION 


If, for one reason or another, in the Entry Division, there is a man 
absent, it creates a bottleneck immediately. Very often on a morn- 
ing, we brokers file entries which we have prepared, by reason of time 
limit, perhaps working to 10 or 11 o’clock at night. We go in there 
at 9 o’clock with a large number of entries and file them, and by 11 
o’clock the Entry Division says, “Gentlemen, that is all we can take 
today. We can’t process any more. It is impossible.” 

That means that after that hour all the entries that are being filed— 
and they are filed by the hour, have no work done on them until the 
following day, and in many instances it is the second afternoon or the 
third morning before we get these permits. 

Senator Kincore. And in the meantime, the entries have been pil- 
ing up. 

Mr. Garpner. In the customhouse; ves. 

Now, one of our major issues up there is the matter of what we 
call ticket machines. In the process of developing this entry to a 
final stage, we have something very much like a typewriter that types 
six or eight copies, which are attached to the permit, and each color 
has a significance e. After the entry clerk has finished his work, they 
go to this desk for the machine work and they pile up there sometimes 
for another day. So that very often when we finally get the permit, 
which authorizes someone to move this material, we have lost 2 or 3 
days. 

That results obviously in a man being placed in a position to move 
a tremendous quantity of cargo with “limited pier space and very 
little time to do it. Particularly it is bad, in that the restriction hap- 
pens to come over a week end. The piers are not open until Saturdays 
up there, except under special arrangements, and if the free time, 
the 5-day.time that I spoke about, has expired, we then are obliged to 
pay not only pier demurrage, but we are required to pay watchman 
hire. Due to the union rules, under ‘ais h the stevedores operate in 
Boston, it is necessary to have union clerks on the pier for a full day, 
and they stay there all day Saturday at full time, and the watchmen 
stay day and night. All of this is at the expense of the importer. 


BACKLOG IN LIQUIDATING DIVISION OF CUSTOMS 


We now go from the matter of the Entry Division to the Liquidat- 
ing Division of customs, which, as you know, is the final accounting. 
Right now in Boston the Liquidating Department is about 1 year be- 
hind in general liquidation of the entries as they are processed. That 
means that the Government has to wait a year to collect the additional 
duties which have been found to be due, after the initial payment is 
made. 

For instance, wool is the best illustration. Wool, as you know, is 
dutiable on a 10-ton basis, which is determinable by laboratory analy- 
sis and test and by the weight determined by the customs. Again, an 
importer, as Mr. Radcliffe “pointed out here, may have brought in an 
importation, and was of the opinion that the duty was 25 percent, and 
25 percent was paid, and then subsequent to that it went to the Customs 
Information Exchange in New York, or the Bureau, and eventually 
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a decision was reached which would indicate that the proper rate of 
duty was 50 percent. 

Very often neither the importer nor we who handle his business 
have any knowledge of that increase, and a year later the man is 
called upon to pay substantial additional duty on some commodity 
that he has disposed of months before and on which he has closed 
his books. 


DRAW-BACK DIVISION OF LIQUIDATING SERVICE 


The Liquidating Division also controls the draw-back phase of our 
work, that is, the refunds of a percentage of the paid duties on com- 
modities of process that we export. That Draw-back Division of the 
Liquidating Service in itself is far behind. I have clients who have 
draw-back entries filed and have not. been paid in 2 years. Last year 
I went to see Assistant Collector Murphy. We talked the matter 
over. I gave him figures. I gave him entry numbers. And after some 
discussion of the problem, they brought in inspectors from the pier to 
help out temporarily, out there, to see if we could not do something 
to move this backlog; they, not being trained as liquidators, could 
at least get together the necessary rec ords which result in this liqui- 
dation. T hey could get the weight returns, for instance, where 
weight entered into this. 

And while I am talking about weight returns: One of the reasons 
for this backlog of liquidations is the fact that—again I must refer 
to wool—the final duty collected is based on the Government weight 
at the time of importation, and the division of the Customs that 
handles that weighing service, or the accomplishment of the weights, 
now is working with one or two men. They are just months and years 
behind on it. We have entries in the Wool Section up there, where 
some of them are just coming through now that were made in 1948 or 
1949. 

Senator Ecron. Is there any possibility of a breakdown in the ad- 
ministrative office right there in Boston ¢ 

Mr. Garpner. I think not. I think they are doing all they can. 
They bring in, as I pointed out, men from the piers who ean help out. 
But they do it only when there is a time at the pier when these men 
are not needed. And you bring them in for 2 or 3 weeks. and then 
the pier situation becomes acute, vand they have to go back there again. 

Senator Ecron. There is no way to overcome that ? 

Mr. Garpner. Well, it could be overcome by augmenting the force 
there. 

Mr. DiGarrano. May I enter a word there? Am T permitted to, 
Mr. Chairman? 

We have people that would like to get some idea of Government 
wages, because they would like to know ‘what their liquidations would 
be. So I will call on the outfit that does the weighing, and I will ask 
for a dock book on an entry that has been h: inded, say, 5 or 4 weeks 
ago. That is putting it mildly. I will get the reply that the dock 
book is not yet back from the pier. W ell, you transfer that to an 
importer, and he doesn’t understand it, becatise the merchandise was 
gone 3 weeks ago, or 2 weeks ago, and was weighed. Why isn’t the book 
back to the customshouse? The reason is that the inspector on the 
pier has to examine all this merchandise, and at the same time he 
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has to make this report in his book. He has to add a book up and fill 
it out. If these ships keep piling in, the poor fellow has to put the 
book away until some minute that he can get hold of it, and then he 
works on it for 5 minutes, and another ship « comes in, and he is tied up 
again. 

That is the reason they give, and I believe it; because they just are 
understaffed there. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. Garpner. Now, so far as the Liquidating Division is concerned, 
again, we have the Comptroller’s phase of it, who checks the figures. 


BACKLOG IN COMPTROLLER’S DIVISION 


In the Comptroller’s Division at the moment there are thousands 
of entries 7 soston which have not been reached. They are piled 
up there in baskets. Because this Comptroller's Division must be 
staffed by nes ienced people, who have had a very broad knowledge 
of this thing, and they just are not available to do it. If you take 
them from the current liquidating and put them on Comptroller Divi- 
sion work, then this liquidating slows down, or your draw-back slows 
down. So that we have that situation up there with respect to liqui- 
dation. 

Senator Ecron. Is the Comptroller’s Office understaffed too? 

Mr. Garpner. Yes, definitely. | think week before last there was 
only one person in Boston available to work in the Comptroller's 
Office, just one person who was checking liquidated entries last week, 
with baskets full of them piled up. 

Senator Ecron. And he is the one that has to verify ? 

Mr. Garpner. Verify the liquidators. First, we have the liquidator, 
who is way behind, about a year. In other words, entries which were 
made about a year ago are now coming for liquidation in turn, in 
rotation. 

Senator Ecron. He not only has Boston, but he has all the rest of 
them ¢ 

Mr. Garpner. That is right. He has Lawrence, and Worcester, 
and all of these other subports which are a part of our Boston set-up. 


SHORTAGE OF APPRAISERS 


Now I would like to say a word about the appraiser’s phase of this. 
Again, as Mr. Radcliffe pointed out, in order to serve the public and 
our clients, in our opinion there should be more men in the appraiser’s 
force actively engaged in doing this work in Boston. As this business 
has increased in the last 3 or 4 years, very few new examiners have 
been appointed. There have been some examiners appointed who 
were customs aides, who were in the customs service but in another 
capacity. There are several examiners up there who are handling 
more lines than they are capable of handling efficiently, in our opin- 
ion. One man, for instance, is handling lumber and leather, and he is 
also the antique examiner for the port of Boston. 

Mr. DiGarrano, That is an actual fact. 

Mr. Garpner. We have another man who handles china and glass- 
ware, and he also handles woolen piece goods, because there isn’t 
anyone else to handle that line. 
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Now, Mr. Garvin, the appraiser, recently told me, when I went down 
to see him to find out what could be done to move some of our backlog 
down there, “Gardner, I have within the last 2 days called the Gov- 
ernment truckman who has the contract to move the examination cases 
from the pier and told him not to bring anything more in here until 
further notice.” We are now piled up in the receiving room to the 
roof in such a manner down there that we just can’t find the packages 
to send them to the respective floors, and we couldn’t handle them on 
the floors, because there is no more room up there. If one examiner is 
ill or away, the work just lays there until he returns, unless you make a 
personal appeal to the appraiser or the assistant appraiser and point 
out that there is a case or a shipment that is urgently needed for one 
reason or another, and they will get some other man to do it, who 
perhaps isn’t familiar with the line at all. That just goes on. 

Within a week, I went down to see the machinery examiner on a 
matter, and he had representative packages of over 70 shipments on 
his floor, and on that day he had no opener or packer, no labor to open 
the cases, and there were representations of 70 shipments lying on the 
floor. And he was the machinery examiner, and those 70 packages 
represented cases of small machinery parts, where they must be 
counted, so many dozen pieces of this, and that, and checked. The 
machinery examiner in addition to doing that machinery work in 
Boston also examines machinery over the eastern United States as 
far down as Georgia. 

Senator Kircorre. Mr. Strubinger, is there not authority for the 
Customs to employ labor temporarily to take care of a job like that, 
opening of packages? 

Mr. Srrusincer. We do that. As a matter of fact, we do it in 
Boston. The only thing is that we have just run out of money. 

Mr. Garpner. That I was coming to later on. 

Senator Kircorr. In other words, you had no money in your appro- 
priations with which to hire the labor ? 

Mr. Srrusrncer. That is right. 

Senator Kircore. All right. 

Mr. Garpner. And the machinery examiner we employ at Boston 
has, as they do in other large ports, I assume, importations of large 
machine units, which are impracticable to examine at the pier. So 
we request permission of the appraiser and the collector to have the 
examination completed at the mill of the importer. And they are 
sent directly from the pier to facilitate the handling. 

Senator Kizcorr. When that happens, is that not a reimbursable 
item ? 

Mr. Garpner. Oh, yes: that is reimbursable. 

Senator Kricorr. In other words, the man who makes the request 
reimburses the customs office ? 

Mr. Garpner. That is right. Now, this machinery examiner, as I 
pointed out a minute ago, has examinations to make ranging from 
up in the northern part of Maine way down into Georgia. 

Senator Kircore. Let me ask Mr. Strubinger a question. 

Suppose you get requests of that kind on reimbursable items, Mr. 
Strubinger. Does that reimbursable item go into your general budget, 
or does it go into the Treasury ? 

Mr. Srrusincer. It goes into the general budget. 
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Senator Kircore. So you can spend it over again. 

Mr. Srrupincer. We can spend it over again; yes. 

Mr. Garpner. While that man is away examining shipments on 
the road, there isn’t anyone to do the work there, and these shipments 
pile up there. 

Senator Kiricore. On the road ? 

Mr. Garpner. I mean thses examinations outside of the district. 
I mean in Georgia, Alabama, or somewhere else. He is always 2 
or 3 weeks at a time making the circuit. While he is away, there isn’t 
anyone there to do his work. And these examination cases come in, 
and in many instances they are not important enough for any special 
handling or a special examination. If they are, we call a special 
appraiser, and some other man, who may not, again, be familiar with 
any phase of machinery, but can by one process or another release it. 

Senator Kincore. From this machinery, or something of that kind, 
a sample could be taken, and the shipment released ¢ 

Mr. Garpner. We do that. The examination is made at the im- 
porter’s mill. 

Senator Kicorr. Here is what I am getting at. Getting back to 
wool, for instance. Suppose you took a sample from each bale for 
prices and let the wool go to the mill. 

Mr. DiGarrano, They do that. 

Senator Kirgorr. And then, of course, you may get stuck for an 
overcharge on duty. Is that right? 

Mr. Garpner. That is right. The wool, of course, is cored. It is 
cored by machinery that bores into the bale and pulls out the samples. 
And those go to a laboratory. Because of the large quantities of 
wool being handled at Boston, the laboratory now is weeks and weeks 


behind, and the laboratory not only has Boston, but it has a lot of 
other ports too. 

Mr. DiGarrano. There is only one laboratory in the whole United 
States of America, Mr. Chairman. Boston does all that. 


ACUTE SHORTAGE OF LABORERS 


Mr. Garpner. Now, getting down to a point that Mr. Strubinger 
brought out, as to labor: That is a factor. The customs schedule of 
pay is not comparable to that which is zone by the railroads and the 
steamship companies, who are doing like work, and it is difficult to 
get men to do this labor, the opening, and so forth, at the appraiser’s 
store. And as a result, very often the examiners may be in a posi- 
tion to process some of this material which is before them, but there 
are no laborers to do the work. 

Senator Kiicore. You must realize that we in the National Capital 
realize that even more than you do. 

Mr. Garprner. I can appreciate that. 

Senator Kiteore. And that the fault is with the American public, 
who apparently believe that to work for the Government is an honor 
for which the worker should pay, rather than be paid. 

Mr. Garpner. But it is difficult to put that viewpoint across to the 
laborers. 

Senator Kircore. You are part of the public, may I say to you 
gentlemen. 
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For instance, if we try to say that a certain situation shall be treated 
without reference to civil-service regulations to enable us to go in and 
pay the prevailing scale at the place, the Congress is immediately 
criticized and accused of playing politics. Frankly, the idea is to 
expedite the job and politics is not involved. But your own news- 
papers in Boston, New York, and other places will say that the Mem- 
bers of Congress, when they do that, are trying to play politics. 

Senator Ecron. Are these workers under civil service? 

Mr. GarpNer. Some of them are, and some of them are hired on a 
temporary labor basis. Mr. Strubinger can give you that. 

Senator Kitcorre. They are on a civil service pay scale! 

Mr. Garprner. That is right. 

Senator Ecron. | wondered, Mr. Chairman; because Mr. Radcliffe, 
in his statement in the files here, mentions that the labor employed 


by customs is only about $1.06 per hour, whereas labor doing the same 


type of work on piers, in terminals or warehouses receive about $2 an 
hour. 

Mr. Rapcuirre. That is right. I think that figure should be cor- 
rected to $1.08. 

In reading the testimony of the Commissioner of Customs in the 
House, I notice he said $1.08. I had $1.06. 

Senator Kitcore. This labor outside of customs is employed by the 
stevedoring companies and paid at their wage scale ¢ 

Mr. Rapcurrre. That is right. 

Senator Kitcorr. Whereas the men who work in customs are work- 
ing on the labor scale of civil service for that type of work ? 

Mr. Rapcutrre. That is right. 

Senator Kiteore. I wanted to get that correct in the record, because 
I do not want any misunderstanding. 

Mr. Garpner. That is correct, sir. And in line with that view- 
point, it is well to bear in mind too that, again going back to wool, 
there is a tremendous amount of wool that must be handled by coring 
and the weighing is very important, because in the final an: lysis the 
amount of duty you collect is determined by the weight of the 
wool. Time and time again there are just odd men available even to 
weigh it, and we rec eived word from’ the customhouse that on this 
particular shift the weighing is being waived, because they just do 
not have men to do it. 

Senator Kincorr. May I ask you a question at that point ? 

Is it not a fact that certain amounts of this imported wool are 
imported for special jobs, such as carpet making, and things of that 
kind, for which we can not get domestic wool ? 

Mr. Garpner. That is true. But the amount of carpet wool im- 
ported in comparison with all of the wool imported in the port of 
Boston is very small. 

Senator Kincorr. But a certain amount of the wool imported comes 
for special things, which cannot be supplied for the domestic crop ? 

Mr. Garpner. That is true, sir. But the regulations provide that 
the wool is only free of duty providing it is used for certain specific 
purposes, and therefore it has to be weighed, cored, and examined in 
the beginning. 

Senator Kirgorr. In other words, in certain categories you must 
make the check to determine, as to the wool imported, whether or not 
it is free from duty. 
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Mr. Garpner. That is right. 

Senator Kireorr. As well as how much duty should be paid. 

Mr. DiGarrano, The same line of work is involved. 

Senator Kitgore. That is what I was trying to bring out before. 

Mr. Garpner. That is right. In other words, the actual physi- 
cal labor involved in handling wool is about the same no matter what 
the wool is intended for. It must be determined whether the wool 
eventually goes into the purpose for which it was imported—and 
if it doesn’t, it becomes dutiable. Very often quantities of wool which 
are entered under the provision for free wool for carpets turns out 
to be something else, and the importers request permission of customs 
to pay the duty. Therefore we must have all these figures. 

In conclusion, I think the members of the Foreign Commerce Club, 
and particularly those of us who are engaged in customs brokerage, 
and so on, and are so close to customs all the time, are conscious of the 
necessity of Government economy. I believe that the situation at 
Boston might be remedied by a survey, which, in my opinion, has 
never been made up there, of the real needs and requirements, the 
over-all picture of pier shortage, and so forth. I hope some day that 
can be done. 

Senator Kitcore. Would we not be putting ourselves in a rather bad 
picture if we undertook to tell the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
about their preshortages ¢ 

Mr. Garpnerk. I imagine that their reply would be: “Here are the 
blueprints. Weare going ahead as fast as we can, and as much of it 
is being done as funds become available to do.’ 

Mr. Di Garrano. Mr. Chairman, we do believe in economy, but I 
don’t think a survey has ever been made at the customs end of it. 

Senator Kincorr. How about the management statement made by 
MacKenzie as to personnel? Did that only apply to Government ? 

Mr. Srrupincer. That only affected customs operations. 

Mr. Di Garrano, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Gardner neglected one point 
I should bring out. The internal position up there in Boston is such 
that the Department of Internal Revenue has to collect the internal 
revenue on merchandise on which there is no duty. I have a large 
customer who brings in Virgin Island rum, barrels and barrels of it, 
with absolutely no customs duty, but we have got to go through all 
of this rigmarole. We have to make withdrawals. They have to be 
passed by customs. The internal-revenue duty is collected. And 
they have nothing whatsoever to do with that. There is no duty on 
rum from the Virgin Islands. That is just one of the other points 
that they get in there. And we do have quite a bit of that. 


TELEGRAM REQUESTING RETENTION OF CUSTOMS INSPECTORS IN BOSTON 


Senator Kitcore. I would like to put into the record at this point a 
telegram from Mr. Alexander Macomber, acting chairman of the Port 
of Boston Authority. 

(The telegram follows :) 

soSTON, Mass., April 3, 1951. 
Hon. Hartey M. KIiLcore, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Appropriations, 
Nenate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Port of Boston Authority, vitally interested in unimpeded flow of foreign trade, 
respectfully urges that appropriations now under consideration be maintained 
at a level permitting maintenance of present force of customs inspectors here. 
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Any reduction in appropriations which would diminish the number of customs 
inspectors now employed would impede the increasing flow of essential imports. 
ALEXANDER MACOMBER, 
Acting Chairman, Port of Boston Authority. 


Senator Kitcore. Do you have anything, Mr. Strubinger ? 
STEPS TAKEN TO ADJUST LABOR SCALE OF PAY 


Mr. Srrupincer. I might put something in the record with re: spect 
to the labor situation. We have recently asked the Civil Service Com- 
mission to put our laborers under the Wage Board, which I think 
will help us. 

Senator Kitcore. In other words, to make your rate for labor com- 
mensurate with the labor scale in the areas. 

Mr. Srrusincer. That is correct. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kincore. Will that not have an adverse effect upon your 
other personnel, in that you may get the pay scale of labor up to the 
pay of your inspectors and others? 

Mr. Srrupincer. It would, but we have recognized that, and we 
know another way to remedy the situation. As we figure it now, if 
labor is going to the Wage Board of New York, as an example, the 
labor will get t the equivalent of about a grade CAF clerk’s position 
in salary. That is bad, but at the same time it is about the only way 
we are going to be able to get them easy. As it is now, we have to 
process somewhere in the neighborhood of 200 names to get 10 people. 
It all takes a lot of time. 


PAY OF CUSTOMS EMPLOYEES AS RELATED TO POSTAL EMPLOYEES 


Senator Ecron. I wonder what was the cause of the discrepancy 
between the wages paid the customs employees, the wages paid in the 
postal service. Why is that? 

Mr. Srrusrncer. They have a special job. I think they call it that 
of “mail handler.” 

Senator Ecron. That puts them in a higher classification ? 

Mr. Srrvupincer. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ecron. What are your workers classified as? 

Mr. Srrusrncer. CPC-3. 

Senator Ecron. How would they be designated under the Wage 
Board ? 


TOTAL LABORERS IN NEW YORK 


Mr. Srrurrncer. They wouldn’t have a grade classification. You 
would pay the prevailing wage in the particular community that they 
worked in. However, that would immediately hit us with more 
costs. In other words, we have now about 400 laborers in New York 
and if we paid them an average of 40 cents or 50 cents per hour more, 
the cost there would be quite high. It would be about a 40 percent 
increase. 

Senator Kircorr. Whereupon you would have less laborers. 

Mr. Kireorr. Under the present appropriation, that is correct. 

Senator Kircore. Any further questions, Senator? 

Senator Ecron. There is no possibility to pay them overtime? 
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Mr. Srrusrncer. Well, of course, that costs more money too. And 
actually the paying of laborers overtime doesn’t work out too well 
except where you have an emergency. But we do that where we have 
an emergency. 


TEMPORARY DAY LABORERS 


Now, I might say, to clear up the labor situation a little more as to 
Boston, we have found it more economical to avail ourselves of tem- 
porary day labor rather than have a permanent force. We hire those 
men on a day-to-day basis, and we hire them when the vessels come 
in and start discharging wool. If we kept on the rolls permanently 
the number of laborers we need in any one day in Boston, we would 
probably have to have around three or four hundred laborers. And to 
carry that on an annual basis, the cost would probably be two or three 
times what we are paying today. 

Senator Ecron. Do you get good results from those temporary 
laborers ¢ 

Mr. Strupincer. Well, not too good. We heve to employ the pick- 
up labor. And our diffic ulty is now that the grade that we pay them 
does not get the best laborers. 

Senator Kiregore. If there are no more questions, then, we will 
recess until 2 o’clock tomorrow and hear the Postmaster General at 
that time. 

Mr. Rapcurrre. We want to thank you for the unusual opportunity 
you have given us. 


LETTER SUPPORTING BUREAU OF CUSTOMS 


Senator Kireore. I have received a letter from the Propeller Club 
of the United States with reference to appropriations for the Bureau 
of Customs. The letter shall be made part of the record. 

(The letter is as follows:) 


THe PROPELLER CLUB OF THE UNITED STATES, 
PorT OF GALVESTON, 
Galveston, Tex., April 18, 1951. 
Senator Hariey M. KIveore, 
Senate Subcommittee on Treasury and Postoffice Appropriations, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR KiLeGorRE: On behalf of this club, I wish to confirm our telegram 
under date of April 12 which has reference to appropriations for United States 
customs. 

We, in this district, recognize the splendid service rendered by our customs 
under the leadership of Mr. Sam D. W. Low, the collector. We also realize 
that the additional burden placed upon that organization by the increased volume 
of business has taxed his personnel beyond their ability to handle without some 
delay. We wish to appeal to you that adequate funds be provided for this 
agency of our Government by restoring the budget cuts made by the House of 
Representatives. 

Trusting that our request will meet with your hearty approval, we are 

Respectfully yours, 
THE PROPELLER CLUB oF THE UNITED STATES, 
Geo. H. Wourer, President. 
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IMPORTS FROM ECA COUNTRIES 
(See p. 534) 


General imports from ECA countries, January 1951, February 1961, and monthly 
average in 1948, 1949, and 1950 


{In millions of dollars} 


1951 Monthly average 
| February! January | 1950 | 1949 1948 
bie dieihieasteaslialiiechdaaeenehs iat lee clctieialiaiaai tacit Ssceitleldhareh apache | —______|—____- 
Total ECA European program countries in- | } | 

cluding Turkey (excludes dependent areas $160. 8 $165. 2 $104. 9 $70. 2 $81.4 
Iceland ‘ i : ‘ 2 4 4 2] 3 
Sweden 8.9 10.8 5.9 | 4.5 7.6 
Norway ... 5.0 4.0 3.4 2.7 2.8 
Denmark and Faroe Islands 2.5 2.1 1.0 5 | 5 
United Kingdom 38.6 37.3 27.9 19.0 | 24. 1 
Ireland (Eire) 5 5 2 1 |} 2 
Netherlands 9.7 9.4 7.0 4.9 | 3.6 
Belgium and Luxemburg 19. 2 19.5 1.6 7.8 | 8.6 
France 24.4 24.8 1.0 5.1 6.1 
Germany -- ° bese 14.3 18.1 8.6 3.8 | 2.6 
Austria 2.0 2.8 1.4 8 aa 
Switzerland dn ies | 10.6 10.9 | 9.2 7.8 | 8.8 
Portugal 2.7 2.2 1.7 11] 1.7 
Italy ip 12.6 12.8 9.1 5.9 | 7.8 
Free Territory of Trieste l ( (1) () | (1) 
Greece ._._.-- os 2.6 4.4 1.4 1.3 | 1.6 
Turkey 7.0 5.3 | 5.1 4.6 4,2 


} 
j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


i Less than $50,000. 


Source: Summary Report FT 951, Bureau of Census, U. 8. Department of Commerce. 


Imports from U. S. S. R. and other eastern European countries, January 1951* 
February 1951, and monthly average in 1948, 1949. and 1950 
Y uv #P,5 $e, 


{In millions of dollars 


1951 Monthly average 
February) January 1950 1949 1948 
Total $12.8 $13.7 $11.2) 5 $9.1 $13. 1 
Czechoslovakia 2.8 2.2 1.7 LS 
Hungary 2 1 2 2 1 
Finland 4.1 1 2.9 2.3 | 3.2 
Estonia ( (‘) ( 
Latvia (i - (i (1) 
Lithuania (‘) (1) (‘) 
Poland and Danzig 1.1 1.4 y 3 | l 
U.S. 8. R. (Russia a2 2.0 3. 2 3.3 7.2 
Yugoslavia 2.4 1.6 1.6 1.2 t 
Albania ( 7 
Rumania ( ') ( ( | (4) 
Bulgaria , 5 2 1 I 


1 Less than $50,000. 


Source: Summary Report FT 952, Bureau of the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce. 


(Whereupon, at - 
recessed until 2 p. m., 


4:45 p. m., Monday, April 30, 1951, the hearing 
Tuesday, May 1, 1951.) 





